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PREFACE. 



The exercises of spelling and explaining 
words, taught in the preceding parts, should still 
be continued. In the grammar, great care must 
be tak^n that the scholars do not proceed to 
any new exercise until they are perfect in what 
they have commenced ; and when they com- 
mence any new exercise, they should by no 
means neglect what they have already learned, 
but be constantly exercised in it. 

The scholars must study those parts of the 
granunar which are to be committed to memory ^ 
but the teacher must depend chiefly on his own 
explanations to make the subjects understood. 
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EXERCISER IN GRAMMAR. 



I OF THE TEBB. 

Wren the scholars are sufficiently ^imiliar with the 
preceding exercises, the verb may be explained. 

<< David rides upon his horse, and holds the reins in 
his left hand, and carries his stick in his right hand, 
and his little dog nms along by his side. When tiie 
horse does not go fast enough, David strikes him with 
his stick." 

The words rides^ holds, carries^ runs, does, go, and 
strikes, are called verbs. They signify action, that Is, 
they represent David, and his dog, and his horse, as 
doing something. 

*<The next day, Frank's father ga»e him a cork, and 
his mother gave him some feathers ; and afber several 
trials, he at last made a shuttlecock, which Jleu> tolerably 
well. He was eager to fry it, and ran to his brother 
Edward, and showed it to mm ; and Edward liked the 
shutdecock, but eovid not then play, because he was 
kaming his Latin lesson." 

The words gave, made, Jlew, was, try, rtm, showed, 
Uked, coidd, piay, and Itairmng, are verbs. All these, 
except was and eovM, express action, or doing some* 
thing. 

DtFiNiTioN. — ^A verb is a word which signifies doing 
something, or sometimes simply being. 

Let the scholars now select the verbs in their lessons 
until they can readily distinguish them, and then ex- 
A ♦ 
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vi EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR. 

plain what is meant by the agent or actor, and let them 
tell it ThuB,— 

^ Frank ran for his basket, and began to pluck the 
pods from the lower branches of one of the labiimunis. 
Soon he filled his basket with the pods, and then those 
which he tried to cram in at the top of the basket; 
sprang up again, and fell over the sides ; so he began 
to m&e a heap on the ground of the pods, which he 
idlerwards pulled from the tree." 

In the above sentence, ran is a verb, because it sig- 
nifies doing something ; and IVonA is the agent, be- 
cause he is the one that does it Began is a verb, 
because it signifies doing something ; and Drank is the 
agent, because he is the one that does it Pluck is a 
verb, because it signifies doing something ; but it has 
no agent 

N. B.— When a verb has the word to standiDg before it, as, 
to pluck f it has no agent 

FQkd is a verb, and he is the agent Tried is a verb, 
and ^ is the agent Cram is a verb, and has no agent, 
but it has the word to before it Sprang is a verb, and 
those is the agent (*^ those sprang up again"). Fell is a 
verb, and tiiose is the agent Began is a verb, and he is 
the agent Make is a verb, and has the word to before 
it, but it has no agent 

Let the scholars be very perfect in this exercise, 
before they proceed further. 

The scholars may next learn to distinguish the iran' 
attive and intransitweyeAa ; and also to tell the objects- 
of the transitive verb. 

«< James loves his sister. Charles reads his book. 
The horse draws the carriage. The dog follows his 
master. The wind broke the tree." 

The verbs loves, reads, draws^ follows, and broke, are 
called trafisitwe verbs, because the action is exerted 
immediately upon the object The objects are, sister, 
hook, carriage, master, and free. 

** George rides upon his horse. The doff runs by 
his master. The water fiows. The rain tails. The 
sun rises." 
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£XEKCIS£S IN GRAMMAR. ^i 

T!*lie verbs rides, runs, flows, falls, and rises, are called 
iatransUive verbs. They either have no object after 
them, as, flows, faUs, rises, or they require some other 
word between them and their object, as, rides and runs, 
which require the words upon and by between them 
and their objects. In other situations, they would re- 
quire other words, as, " George rides in a carriage, and 
the dog runs (ifter, or before it, or under it." 

The distinction of transitive and intransitive verba 
will be easily understood, if properly illustrated by the 
teacher. Suppose the learner, by mistake, to caQ the 
word faUs or flows, in the above examples, a transitive 
verb ; if he were asked some such question as the fol- 
lowing; "Can you fall any thing ?" or, " Can you flow 
any thing ?" he would be likely to observe the distinc- 
tion afterwards. 

Examples of Parsing, 

" The next day, his father gave him a cork, and his 
mother gave him some feathers ; and after several trials, 
he at last made a shuttlecock, which flew tolerably 
well." 

His is a posses^ve pronoun, and is used for IVank% 
and belongs to father. Father is a common noun, of 
the singular number, of the masculine gender, and is 
the agent of gave. Gave is a transitive verb ; its agent 
is fcUher, and it has two objects, him and cork. Gave 
is a transitive verb ; its agent is mother, and it has two 
objects, him and feathers. Him is a personal pronoun, 
and stands for Frank ; it is of the third person, singular 
number, and of the masculine gender, and is the ob- 
ject of gave. Feathers is a common noun, of the plural 
number, no gender, and is the object of gave. Made 
is a transitive verb ; its agent is he, and its object is 
shuttlecock. Which is a relative pronoun*, and refers to 
shuttlecock as its antecedent. [The relative which is 
used for animals and inanimate things.) It is the 
agent of flew. Flew is an intransitive verb ; its agent 
is which. 
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Tin EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR. 



OP PREPOSITIONS. 

It W9B observed above, that, when a noun or pronoan 
follows an intransitive verb, some otiier word is re- 
quired between the verb and the noun, such as uinm, hy^ 
4/^er, before^ under, &.c. These words are called |»repo- 
ntions. They are used to connect nouns and pronouns 
with verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and sometimes with 
other nouns or pronouns, showing a particular relation 
between the words which they connect 

They usually stand before the noun or pronoun. — 
"Frank marched on, in triumph, before his mother; and 
passed by the door of the chicken-yard, looking proudly 
at the turkey-cock." 

in is a preposition, and shows a relation between 
mardi and triumph. Before is a preposition, and shows 
a relation between maarchtd and mother. Triumph and 
mother are connected with marched by the prepositions 
^ and before. The words by, of and at are preposi-^ 
tions, connecting door mth passed, yard with door, and 
cock with looking, 

*^"Well, my dear, you do rightly to come and tell us 
that you broke it It is an accident There is no 
occasion to be frightened about it" ''No, mamma« 
it was not that which frightened me so much, But it 
is well that I did not break my own head, and all the 
flower-pots in the garden house." 

*^ The next day, his father gave him a cork, and his 
mother gave him some feathers ; and after several trials, 
he at last made a shuttlecock which dew tolerably welL 
He was eager to try it, and he ran to his brother Edward, 
and showed it to hun, and Edward liked the shuttlecock, 
but he could not then play, because he was learning 
his Latin lesson." 

By looking over these two paragraphs, it will be 
observed, that the nouns are the same both as agents 
and objects of verbs and after prepositions, that? is, they 
ure spelled exactly the same in all the situations. But 
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EXERCISES IN GRABQCAR. .i^ 

this 18 not the case with the pronouns. For the most 
of them, an entirely different word is used for agent 
and object. 

The pronouns I, toe^ tftou, ye, he, she, ihey, and who, 
are always used as agents of Verbs, but never as objects 
or after a preposition. 

The pronouns me, us, thee, him, her^ ihmn, and whom, 
are always used as objects of transitive verbs, and after 
prepositions, but never as agents. 

The pronouns you, it, which, and that, are never 
varied, but are used both as agents and objects, and 
after prepositions. 

Every noun and pronoun, in correct composition, is 
either agent of some verb, or the object of some tran- 
sitive verb, or connected witii the other parts of the 
sentence to which it belong by a preposition either 
expressed or understood ; with the following 

Exceptions. 

Nouns or pronouns which express a relation of 
property or possession. These are connected imme- 
diately with the noun expressing the thing possessed, 
without the aid of any other word. 

Nouns which signify time or distance of place. 
These may be connected by a preposition ; but the 
expression is generally more elegant when the preposi- 
tion is omitted; as, '^Providence ia forty miles from 
Boston. He rode three hours,^ 

There is one other exception, which will be mentioned 
hereafter. 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions. 
These should be committed to memory by the leamec 

behind, 

after, 

off, 

on, or upoo, 

about, 

against. 

Some of the above are often used as iLdverbs. For 
is often a conjunction. 
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with, 

within, 

without. 


below, 

beneath, 

between. 


through, 

at, 

near. 


into, 


over, 

under, 

above, 


beyond, 
from. 


up, 

down, 

before. 



t^ EXERCISES IN GRAIICMAR. 

OF VERBS, CONTINUED. 

•O/" Tejwe, or !Z^Mne. 

When the scholars axe perfect in what precedes, they 
may attend to the distinction qf time, which is usually 
called tense. 

The verb, in English, has hut two forms for represent- 
ing the time of the performance of an action. These 
forms express time present and time past The lan-> 
guage, indeed, admits of i^ great variety of expres- 
sions with regard to the time of an action ; but for all 
but two, other words, besides the verb itself, axO re- 
quired. 

Example, — "* Mamma, I know what this is!' cried 
Frank ; ' and I know what it is for. It is the same sort 
of thing which I saw in the print of the tallow chandler 
in the Book of Trades.' " 

Know is in the present tense, because it represents 
the action as passing new, or at present h is also in 
the present tense. Cried is in the past tense, because 
it represents the action as passing at a time before the 
present Saw is in the past tense for the same reason. 

Almost every verb is susceptible of four different 
forms, which are used to represent action under differ- 
ent circumstances. Thus, — * 

See, saw, seeing, seep. 

Write, wrote, writing", written. 

Strike, . struck, striking, struck, or stricken. 

Do, did, doings, done. 

See, wriUj strike, and do, are said to be in the present 
tense or time, because they represent the action as 
now doing, or passing at the present time. 

Saw, wrote, struck, and did, are said to be in the past 
tense, because they represent the action as doing or 
passing at a time before the present 

The other two forms are called participles. Seeing, 
ftriting, striking, and doing, are callea the present 
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EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR. ]g 

parUc^ldes, Seen, written^ struck^ or atncken^ and done, 
are the past or perfect pcarticipUs. 
The present participle always ends in ing. 

N. B.—- Many words are used both as adjectives and participles, 

, but the learner may always determine very easily to which class 

they belong^ ; for the adjective always expresses some quality of 

the noun to which it fc^longs, but the participle always shows itself 

to be a verb by expressing action. 

> It was observed above, that almost every verb is 
susceptible of four different forms. This is not strictly 
true, for most verbs have the past tense and past partici- 
ple alike. Thus, — 

Present. Past, Pres. Part. Past PaH. 

Learn, learned, learning, learned. 

Work, worked, working, . worked. 

Talk, talked, talking, • talked. 

Most verbs form their past tense and past participle 
by adding erf to the present, or rf only, when the present 
ends in e. These verbs are called reg'ti/ar verbs. Those 
which form their past tense and past participle in any 
other way, having no regular form, are called irregular 
verbs. 

The verbs see, write, strike, and rfo, used above, are 
irregidar; learn, work, and talk are regular. 

It is very important, as will be seen hereafter, to 
know the different forms of every verb, because mis- 
takes are frequently made in the use of them by those 
who do not understand them. The mistakes, however, 
are generally made in the irregular verbs, between the 
past tense and the past participles. The regular verbs, 
being alike in those two parts, are not liable to the 
same mistakes. A list of the principal irregular verbs 
is here subjoined. The scholars should study them 
until they can tell all the parts of all of them without 
mistake. The freserd participle is omitted in the list, 
* as the learner will have no difficulty in forming it 
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EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR. 



A LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Present. 


Past. 


Past ParL 


Abide, 


abode, ' 


bode. 


Arise, 


^ arose, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, awaked, 


awaked. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Bait, to bring for&t 


bare, 


bom. 


Bear, to carry, 


bore. 




Bea^ 


beat, 


beaten, beat. 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent, 


bent. 


Bereave, 




bereaved, bereft. 


, DOBOCCO, • 


besought. 


besought. 


S**' 


bid, bade. 


bidden, bid. 


Bile, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow. 


blew, 


blown. 


Breai, 


broke. 


broken. 


Build,' 


buUt, 


buih. 


Burst, 

Breed, 


burst. 


burst. 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring,' 
Buy, 


» 


brought, 
bou^t. 


Chide, 


chid, 


chidden, clnd. 


Cast. 


cast. 


cast 


Catch, 


caught, catched, 


caught, catched. 


Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave,* to tpUt, 


clove, cleft. 


cleft, cloven. 


&, 


clung, 
dot^d. 


clung, 
clothe^, eM. 


Come, 


came, 


Gome. 


Cost, 


cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 


crowed, crew. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crept. 


crept 


Cut, 


cut, 


cut. ^ 


DBTOf to venture. 


durst. 


dared. 


Dare, r. to chaUetK 


c. 




Deal, ^^ 


dealed, dealt. 


dealed, deaU. 
dug^, digged. 


Kg,' 


dug, digged. 



* ClsMoe, to aOck or adhere, is a regular veih. 
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EXERCISES IN GRAIOIAB. 



XtU 



Pntod, 


Fatt. 




PaAPaH, 


Do, 


did, 


\ 


done. 


Dnw, 


drew, 




drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 




driven. 


0^ 


drank^ 
dweUed, 


d«M, 


4runk. 
dweUed, dwelt. 


Eat, 


eat, ate. 




•aten. 


Feei, 


^, 




fallen, 
fed. 


Feel, 


felt 




felt. 


Sght, 


fought. 




fought. 


Fmd, 


fouSd, 




fouSd. 


Flee, 


lied,' 




fled. 


S"»«f' 


J^ff, 




flung. 


Fly, 






flown. 


Fofgfj, 


forgit. 




forgotten, forgot. 


Forsake, 


forS^k, 


J 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 




frozen. 


Gird, 


girded^ or girt, 


sot* 

girded, w ^rt. 


Wive, 


gave. 




given. 


Go, 


went, 




gone. 


Grava 
Grind; 


graved, 
ground. 




graved, or graven, 
groundf. 


Grow, 


grew. 




grown. 


Have, 


had. 




had. 


H««, 


hanged, 


whung. 


hanged, or hung. 


Hear, 


heard. 




heard. 


Hew, 


hewed, 




hewed, or hewn. 


Hide; 


hid, 




Indden, or hid. 


fc 


hit/ 
held, 




held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 




hurt. 


5«?P' 


kept, 




kept. 


Knit, 


knUted,- 




knitted, or knit. 


Know, 


knew. 




known. 


tade. 


laded, 




laden. 


Lay, 


laid,' 




laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


, 


led. 


I^eave, 


left, 
B 




left. 
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Present, 


Past. 


Pa^Part. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 


Let, 


let,' 


let.' 


Lie * to He down, 


lay, 


lain. 


Loid, 


lokded. 


loaded, or ladeik 


Lo«e; 


lost, 


lost. 


Blake, 


made, 


made. 


Meet, 


met, 


met. 


Mow, . 


mowed, 


mowed, or mown* 


Pay, 


paid, 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


put. 


Read, * 


read, 


read. 


Rend 


jrent,' 


rent. 


Rid, 


fid, 


rid. 


Ride, 


foJe, 


rode, or ridden. 


Ring, 


rung, rang. 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived. 


riven. 


Run, 


ran, 


run, runned. 


Saw, 


<tawcd. 


fawed, sawn. 


Say,' 


Baid, ' 


laid. 


See, 


saw, 


Ken. 


Seet, 
Sell,' 


Sif,"" 


•SJf'' 


Send, 


sent, 


sent 


Set, 


set. 


set. 


Shake, 


shook, 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shaped, 


shaped, shapen. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


shaved, shaven. 


Shear, 


sbearod. 


sheaiea, shorn. 


Shed, 


shed, 


shed. 


Shine, 


shined, shone, 


shined, shone 


Show, 


showed. 


showed, shown. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


Shot 


Shrink, 


shrunk. 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred. 


Ihred. 


Shut, 


shut,' 


shut 


IISE; 


3:JSi: 


SSI: 


«t, 


sat, 


sat. 


siv, 


slew, 


slain. 



* Lie, to teU a lie, is retular. 
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Promt, 


POMt, 


PaHPaH. 


^: 


. ^,' 


slept, 
slidden. 


I!!:;!; 


slit, stitted, 


ri^^ 


Slit; 


slit, slitted. 


Snute, 


smote, 
sowea. 


smitten. 


SOW; 


sowed, sown. 




spoke, 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent. 


Spill, 


spiUcd, spdt. 


spUM, spilt 


3piii, 


spun, 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 


spit. 


Split, 


spUt, 


split 


Spre«I, 


spread, 


spread. 


Spnnff, 


sprung, sprang. 


sprung. 


StmuL 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


. stole. 


stolen. 


Stick; 


stuelJ, 


, stuck. 


l^\ 


S; 


stung, 
stunk. 


Stride, 


strode, strid, 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 


struck, stricken. 


Stiing, 


strung. 


strung. 


Stnve, 


strove. 


striven. 


Strow, 


strowed. 


strowed, strown. 


Strew, 


strewed, 


strewed. 


Swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


sweat, sweated. 


sweat, sweated. 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swelled, swollen. 


Swim, 


. swum, swam. 


swum. 


Swing, . 


swung. 


swung. 


Teact, 


took, 
taught, 


taken, 
taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Ten,' 


told; 


told. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought. 


. Thrive, 


throve, thrived. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thrust,, 
Tread, 


thrust, 
trod. 


thrust, 
trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxed, waxen. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 
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Prtmti, Past, Ptut Part. 

Weep, wept, %rept. 

Wm, woo, won. 

Wind, wound. wound. 

WcdL, worked, wwai^ worked, wroagkU 

Wring, wranf , wrungf. ^ 

Write, wrote, written. 

The above list of irregular verbs is taken fiom Mur- 
ray's Ghrammar. 
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PART III. 



THE 

LITTLE DOG TRUSTY, 

OR 

THE LIAR AND THE BOY OF TRUTH. 



Vert, very little children must not read this 
story ; for they cantiot understand it ; they will 
not know what is meant by a liar and a boy of 
truth. 

Very little children, when they are asked u 
question, say " yes" and " no" without knowing tho 
meaning of the words ; but you, children, who can 
speak quite plain, and who can tell by words what 
you wish for, and what you want, and what you 
have seen, and what you have done ; you, who un- 
derstand what is meant by the words "I have 
done it," or " I have not," you may read this story ; 
for you* can understand it. 

Frank and Robert were two little boys^ about 
dght years old. 
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2 LESSONS IN READING. 

* 

Whenever Frank did any thing wrong, he al- 
ways told his father and mother of it ; and when 
any body asked him about any thing whicji he had 
done or said, he always told the truth ; so that 
every body who knew him, believed him : but no- 
body who knew his brother Robert, believed a 
word which he said, because he used to tell lies. 

Whenever he did any thing wrong, he never ran 
to his father and mother to tell them of it ; but 
when they asked him about it, he denied it, and 
said he had not done the things whiph he had 
done. I 

The reason that Robert told lies, was, because 
he was afraid of being punished for his faults, if he 
confessed them. He was a coward, and could not 
bear the least pain ; but Frank was a brave boy, 
and could bear to be punished for little faults : his 
mother never punished him- so much for such lit- 
tle faults, as she did Robert for the lies which he 
told, and which she found out afterwards. 

One evening, these two little boys were playing 
together, in a room by themselves ; their mother 
was ironing in a room next to them, and their fa- 
ther was out at work in the fields, so there was no- 
body in the room. with Rdbert and Frank; but 
there was a little dog. Trusty, lying by the fire- 
side. 

Trusty was a pretty, playful little dog, and the 
children were very fond of him. 

" Come," said Robert to Frank, " there is Trus- 
ty lying beside the fire asleep ; let us go and wa- 
ken him, and he will play with us.'' • 

" O yes, do let us," said Frank. So they both 
ran together towards the hearth, to waken llie 
dog. 
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Now there was a basin of milk standing upon 
the hearth ; and the little boys did not see where- 
abouts it stood, for it was behind them ; as they 
were both playing with the dog, they kicked it with 
their feet, and threw it down ; and the basin broke, 
and all the milk ran put of it over the hearth, 
and about the floor ; and when the little boys saw 
what they had done, they were very sorry, and 
frightened ; but they did not know what to do ; 
they stood for some time, looking at the broken 
basin and the milk, without speaking. 

Robert spoke first 

" So we shall have no milk for supper to night," 
said he ; and he sighed 

" No milk for supper! — ^why not ?" said Frank; 
*' is there no milk in the house X" 

" Yes, but we shall have none of it ; for do not 
you remember, last Monday, when we threw down 
the milk, my mothefr said we were very careless, 
and that, the next time we did so, we should have 
no more; and this is the next time; so we shall 
have no milk for supper to night." 

" Well then," said Frank, " we must do without 
it, that's all : we will take more care another time : 
there's no great harm done : come, let us run and 
tell my mother. You know she bid us always tell 
her directly when we broke any thing ; so come," 
said he, taking hold of his brother's hand. 

" I won't come, just now," said Robert ; " don't 
be in such a hurry, Frank ; can't you stay, a mi- 
nute ?" So Frank staii^ ; and then he said, " Come 
now, Robert." But Robert answered, " Stay a lit- 
tle longer ; for I dare not go yet — ^I am afraid." 

Little boys, I advise you never be afraid to tell 
the truth : never say, **Stay a minute," and "^ay 
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a Uttle longer ;" but run directly, and tell of what 
you have done that is wrong. The longer you 
stay, the more afraid you will grow, till at last per- 
haps you will not dare to tell the truth at all. 
Hear what happened to Robert. 

The longer he staid, the more unwilling he was 
to go to tell his mother that he had thrown the 
milk down ; and at last he pulled his hand away 
from his brother, and cried, ''I won't go at all, 
Frank ; can't you go by yourself?" 

'' Yes," said Frank, *' so I will : I am not afraid 
to go by myself: I only waited for you out of good 
nature, because I thought you would like to tell 
the truth too." 

" Yes, so I will ; I mean to tell the truth when 
I am asked; but I need not go now, when I do not 
choose it ; and why need you go either ? Can't 
you wait here? surely my mother can see the milk 
when she- comes in." 

Frank said no more, but as his brother would 
not come, he went without him. He opened the 
door of the next room, where he thought his moth- 
er was ironing ; but when he went in, he saw that 
she was gone ; and he thought she was gone to 
fetch some more clothes to iron. The clothes, 
he knew, were hanging on the bushes in the gar- 
den ; so he thought his mother was gone there ; 
and he ran after her, to tell what had happened. 

Now whilst Frank was gone, Robert was lefl 
in the room by himself ; and all the while he was 
alone he was thinking of some excuses to make 
to his mother; and'ke was sorry that Frank was 
gone to tell her the truth. He said to himself, "If 
Frank and I both^ were to say that we did not 
throw down the basin, she would believe us, and 
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we should have milk for sapper. I am very sor- 
ry, Frank would go to tell her about it." 

Just as he said this to himself, he heard his 
mother coming dbwn stairs-^'' Oh ho !" said he to 
himself, ** then my mother has not been out in the 
garden, and so Frank has not met her, and can- 
not have told her ; so now I may say what I 
please." 

Then this naughty, cowardly boy determined to 
tell his mother a lie. 

She came into the room ; but when she saw the 
broken basin, and the milk spilled, she stopped 
«hort, and cried, " So, so! — ^What a piece of work 
is here I— Who did this, Robert ?" 

'^ I don't know, ma'am," said Robert, in a very 
low voice. ^ 

" You don't know, Robert ! — tell me the teuth 
— I shall not be angry with you, child — You will 
only lose the milk at supper ; and as for the basin, 
I would rather have you break all the basins I have, 
thka teH me one lie. So don't tell me a lie. — I ask 
you, Robert, did you break the basin ?" 

"No, ma'am, I did not," said Robert; and he 
coloured as red as fire. 

" Then, whe^e's Frank? did he do it?" 

" No, mother, he did not," said Robert : for he 
was in hopes that when Frank came in, he should 
persuade him to say that he did not do it. 

" How do you know," said his mother, " that 
Frank did not do it ?" 

" Because — ^because — because, ma'am," said 
Robert, hesitating, as liars do for an excuse — ** be- 
cause I was in the room all the time, and I did not 
see him do it." 

1* 
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" Tl^n htfw was the basin thrown down ? If you 
have been in the room all the time, you can tell." 

Then Robert, going on from one lie to another, 
answered, ** I suppose the dog must have done it." 

** Did you see him do it V* says his mother; 

*^ Yes," said this wicked boy. 

"Trusty, Trusty," said his mother, turning 
round ; and Trusty, who was lying before the fire 
drying his legs, which were wet with the milk, 
jumped up, and came to her. Then she said, 
" Fie ! fie ! Trusty !" and she pointed to the milk. 
-^** Get me a switch out of the garden, Robert ; 
Trusty must be beat for this." 

Robert ran for the switch, and in the garden he 
met his brother : he stopped him, and told him, in a 
great hurry, all that he had said to his mother ; and 
he begged of him not to tell the truth, but to say 
the same as he had done. 

" No, I will not tell a lie," said Frank.—" TVliat ! 
and is Trusty to be beat ! He did not throw down 
the milk, and he shan't be beat lor it — let me go to 
my mother." 

They both ran towards the house. Robert got 
first home, and he locked the house door,, that Frank 
might not come in. He gave the switch to his 
mother. 

Poor Trusty ! he looked up as the switch was lift- 
ed over his head ; but he could not speak, to tell the 
truth. Just as the blow was falling upon him, 
Frank's voice was heard at the window* 

" Stop, stop ! dear mother, stop !" cried he, as 
loud as ever he could call ; " Trusty did not do 
it— fet me in— »I and Robert did it — ^but do not beat 
Robert.". 
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*' Let us in, let us in/' cried another voice, which 
Robert knew to be his father's; *' I am just come 
from work, and here's the door locked." 

Robert turned as pale as ashes when he heard 
his father's voice ; for his &ther always whipped him 
when he told a lie. 

His mother went to the door, and unlocked it 

" What's all this ?" cried his &ther, as he came 
in. So his mother told him all that had happened ; 
how the mUk had been thrown down ; how she had 
asked Robert whether he had done it ; and he said 
that he had not, and that Frank had not done it, 
but that Trusty the dog had done it ; how she was 
just going to beat Trusty, when Frank came to the 
winc&w and told the truth. 

" Where is the switch with which you were go- 
ing to beat Trusty V said the father. 

Then Robert, who saw by his Other's looks that 
he was going to beat him, fell upon his knees, and 
cried for mercy, saying, " Forgive me this time, and 
I will never tell a lie again." 

But his father caught hold of him by the arm — 
*' I will whip you now," said he, " and then I hope 
you will not." So Robert was whipped, till he cried 
80 loud with the pain, that the whole neighbourhood 
could hear him. 

** There," said his father, when he had done^ 
" now go to bed ; you are to have no milk to-night, 
and you have been nvhipped. See how liars are 
served I" Then, turning to Frank, " Come here, 
and shake hands with me, Frank ; you will have no 
milk for supper } but that does not signify : you have 
tdd the truth, and haVe not been whipped, and ev- 
ery body is pleased with you. And now I'll tell 
you what I will do for you — ^I will give you the litp 
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tie dog Trusty to be your own dog. You shall feed 
bim, and take care of him, and he shall be your 
dog ; you have saved him a beating ; and I'll an- 
swer for it, you'll be a good master to him. Trusty, 
Trusty, come here." 

Trusty came ; then Frank's father took off Trus- 
ty's collar—" To-morrow I'll go to the brazier's," 
added he, " and get a new collar made for your dog * 
from this day forward he shall always be called a& 
ter you, Frank! — And, wife, whenever any of the 
neighbours' children ask you why the dog Trusty 
is to be called Frank, tell them this story of our 
two boys : let them know the difference between a 
liar and a boy of truth." 



FRANK 



Frank was very fond of playing at battledore and 
shuttlecock : but he could not always play when he 
liked, or as long as he liked it, because he had no 
battledore or shuttlecock of his own. He determin- 
ed to try to make a shuttlecock for himself: but he 
had no cork for the bottom of it, and he had only ^ 
five feathers, which had once belonged to an old 
worn out shuttlecock. They were ruffled and bent. 
' His mother was very busy, so that he did not like 
. to interrupt her, to ask for more feathers ; and his 
father was out riding, so that Frank could not ask 
him for a cork. His brother Edward advised him 
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to put off trying to make his shuttlecock, till his 
mother was not husy*, and till his father should re- 
turn from riding. Frank was so impatient, that he 
did not take tins prudent advice. He ^t to work 
immediately, to make the bottom of his shuttlecock 
of one end of the handle of his pricker, which he saw- 
ed off, because he thought that it resembled the bot- 
tom of a shuttlecock in shape more than any other bit 
of wood which he possessed. When he tried to make 
holes in it for the feathers, he found that the wood 
was extremely hard : he tried and tried in vain ; and, 
at last, snap went the end of the pricker. It broke in 
two : and Frank was so sorry that he began to cry : 
but, recollecting that his tears would not mend his 
picker, he dried his eyes, and resolved to beat the 
loss of it like a man. He examined the stump of 
the pricker, which he held in his hand^ and he 
found, that there was enough of the steel left, to be 
sharpened again. He began to file it, as well 83 
he could ; and^ after taking some pains, he sharp- 
ened it: but he did not attempt to make any 
more holes in the hard wood, lest he should break 
the pricker again. He said to himself-—" Edward 
gave me good advice, and I will now take it, I 
will wait till my father comes home, and till my 
mother is not busy ; and then I will ask them for 
what I want." 

The next day, his &ther gave him a cork, and 
his mother gave biin eome feathers; and, after sev- 
eral trials, he at last made ^ shuttlecock, which flew 
tolerably well. He was eager to try it, and he ran 
to his brother Edward, and showed it to him; and 
Edward liked the shuttlecock, but could nb't 
then play, because he was learning his Latin 
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*' Well, I wfll have patience till to-morrow, if I 
can," said Frank. 

It happened this same evening, that Frank was 
present, when his brother Edward and three of his 
cousins were. dressing to act a pantomime^ They . 
. were in a great hurry. They had lost the burnt 
cork, with which they were to blacken their eye- 
brows. They looked every where that they could 
think of for it, but all in vain ; and a messenger 
came to tell them, that every body was seated, and 
that they must begin to act the pantomime direct- 
ly. They looked with still more eagerness for this 
cork ; but it could not be found ; and they did not 
know where to get another. 

" I have one ! I have one ! I have a cork ! Tou 
shcdl have it in a minute!" cried the good-natured 
^little Frank. He ran up stairs directly, pulled all the 
feathers out of his dear^ shuttlecock, burnt the end 
of the cork in the candle, and gave it to his friends. 
They did not know, at this moment, that it was the 
cork of Frank's shuttlecock ; but, when they after- 
wards found it out, they were v^ry much obliged to 
him ; and when his father heard this instance 
of his good nature, he was much pleased. He 
set Frank upon the table before him, after 
dinner, when all his friends were present, and 
said to him — " My dear little son, I am glad to find 
that you are of such a generous disposition. Believe 
me, such a disposition is of more value than all the 
battledores and. shuttlecocks in the world. You 
~ are welcome to as many corks and feathers as you 
please. You, who^are so willing to help your friends, 
in their amusements, shall find that we are all 
ready and eager to assist you in yours." 

Close to the garden^ which Frank's mother had 
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given to him, there was a hut, in which garden 
tools and watering-pots used formerly to be kept : 
but it had been found to be too small for this pur- 
pose, and a larger had been built in another part 
of the kitchen garden. Nothing was now kept in that, 
which was near Frank's gard£n, but some old flow- 
er pots and pans. * Frank used to like to go into 
this hut, to play with the fk)wer pots : they were 
piled up higher than his head : and one Iday, when 
he was pulling out from the undermost part of the 
pile a large pan, the whole pile of flowerpots shook 
from bottom to top, and one of the uppermost flow- 
er pots fell down. If Frank had not run out of 
the way in an instant, it would have fallen on his 
head. As sopn as he had a little recovered from 
his fright, he sraw that the flower pot had been 
broken by the fall; and he took up the broken 
pieces, and went into the house, to his mother, to 
tell her what had happened. H^ found his father 
and mother sitting at the table, writing letters : 
they both looked up when he came in, and said — 

"What is the matter, Frank ?— you look very 
pale." 

" Because, mamma, I have broken this flower 
pot.'» 

" Well, my dear, you do rightly to come and 
tell us that you broke it It is an accident. 
There is no occasion to be frightened about it." 

" No, mamma : it was not that which frightened 
me so much. But it is well that I did not break 
my own head and all the flower pots in the garden 
house." 

Then he told his mother how he had attempted 
to pull out the undermost pan, and how " the great 
pile shook from top to bottom." 
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^' It is well you did not hurt yourself, indeed, 
Frank I" said his mother. 

His father asked, if there was a key to the door 
of the hut. 

" Papa, there is an old, rusty lock, but no key.** 

" The gardener has the key7-I will go for it di- 
rectly," said his father, arising from his seat ; ** and 
I will lock that ^)or, lest the boy should do the 
sam^ thing again." 

" No, papa," said Frank ; " I am not so silly 
as to do again what I know might hurt me." ^ 

" But, my dear, without doing it on purpose, you 
might, by accident, when you are playing in that 
house, shake those pots, and pull them down upon 
yourself Whenever there is any real danger, you 
know I always tell you of it ; and it is much better 
to prevent aUy evil than to be sorry for it after- 
Wards. I will go this minute, and look for the key, 
and lock the door," continued his father. 

" Papa," said Frank, stopping him, " you need 
not go for the key, nor lock the door ; for, if you 
desire me not to play in the old garden house, I 
will not play there ; I will not go in, I promise 
you ; I will never even open the door." 

" Very well, Frank : I can trust to youy promise. 
Therefore I want no lock and key. Your word is 
enough." 

" But otily take care you do not forget, and run 
in by accident, Frank," said his mother ; " as you 
have such a habit of going in there, you might for- 
get." 

" Mamma, I wifl not forget my promise," said 
Frank. 
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A few days after this time, Frank's father and 
mother were walking in the garden, and they came 
to the old garden house, and they stopped, and looked 
at the door, which was a little open. This door 
could not he hlown open by the wind, because it 
stuck against the ground at one corner, and could 
not be easily moved. 

** I assure you, mamma, I did not forget — I did 
not open it — ^I did not go in, indeed, papa,'^ said 
Frank. 

His father answered — '* We did not suspect you 
of having opened the door, Frank." 

And his father and mother looked at one another, 
and smiled. 

His father called the gardener, and desired that 
he would not open the door ofthe old garden house; 
and he ordered, that none of the servants should 
go in there. 

A week passed, and another week passed, and a 
third week passed, and again Frank's father and 
mother were walking m the garden ; and his 
mother said — 

** Let us go and look at the old garden house." 

His father and mother went together, and Frank 
ran after them, rejoicing, that he had kept his 
promise — ^he never had gone into that house, though 
he had been often tempted to do so, because he 
had left there a little boat of which he was very 
fond. When his father and mother had looked at 
the door of the garden house, they again looked at 
each other, and smiled, and said — 
^ " We ^te glad to see, Frank, that you have kept 
your word, and that you have not opened this 
door." 

" I have not opened the door, papa," answered 
2 
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Frank; "but how do you know that by only 
looking at it?" 

" You may find out how we know it ; and we 
had rather that you should find it out, than that we 
should tell it to you," said his father. 

Frank guessed, first, that they recollected ex- 
actly how far open the door had been lefl, and that 
they saw it was now open exactly to the same 
place. But his father answered, that this was not 
the way; for that they could not be certain, by 
this means, that the door had not been opened 
wider, and then shut again to the same place. 

" Papa, you might have seen the mark in the 
dust, which the door would have made in opening. 
Was that the way, papa ?" 

" No ; that is a tolerably good way ; but the 
trace of the opening of ' the door might have been 
effaced^ that is, rubbed out, and the ground might 
have been smoothed again. There is another . 
circumstance, Frank, which, if you observe care- 
fully, you may discover." 

Frank took hold of the door, and was going to 
move it ; but his father stopped his hand. 

"You must not move the door — look at it with- 
out stirring it'* 

Frank looked carefully, and then exclaimed — 

" I've found it out, papa ! Tve found it out ! — 
I see a spider's web, with all its fine thin rings and 
spokes, like a wheel, just at the top of the door, 
And it stretches from the top of the door to this 
post, against which the door shuts. Now, if the door 
had been shut or opened wider, this spider's web 
would have been crushed or broken; the door 
could not have been shut or opened without break- 
ing it. — May I try, papa." 
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" Yes, my dear." 

He tried to open the door, and the spider!s web 
broke, and that part of it, which had been fastened 
to the door, fell down, and hung against the post. 

" You have found it out now, Frank, you see," 
said his father. 

His mother was going to ask him, if he knew 
how a spider makes his web, but she stopped, and 
did not then ask him this question, because «he 
saw that he was thinking of his httle boat. 

" Yes, my dear Frank ! you may go into the 
house now," said his mother, " and take your little 
boat." 

Frank ran in, and, seizing it, hugged it in his« 
arms. 

^* My dear little boat, how glad I am to have you 
again V' cried he ; *' I wish I might go to the 
river side this evening, and swim it; and there is 
a fine wind, and it would sail fast." 

Frank was never allowed to go to the river side, 
to swim his boat, without his father or mother, or 
eldest brother, could go with him. 

" Mamma, will you ?" said he. " Can you be 
so good as to go with me this evening, to the river 
side, that I may swim my boat?" 

His mother told him, that she had intended to 
walk another way ; but that she would willingly do « 
what he asked her, as he had done what she de- 
sired. His father said the same, and they went to 
the river side. His father walked on the banks, 
looking till he saw a place where he thought it 
would be safe for Frank to swim his boat. He 
found a place where the river ran in beti^reen two 
narrow banks of land ; such a place, Frank's fa- 
ther told him in large rivers, is called a creek. 
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The water, in this creek, was very shallow, so 
shallow that you could see the sand and many 
coloured pebbles at the bottom: yet it was deep 
enough for Frank's little botit to float upon it. 
Frank put his boat into the water; he launched 
it, and s^ the sail to the wind ; that is, turned it 
so that the wind blew against it, and drove the 
boat on. 

It sailed swiftly over the smooth water, and 
Frank was happy looking at it and directing it vari- 
ous ways, by setting or turning the sail in different 
directions, and then watching which way it 
would go. 

** Mamma," said he, after his mother had remain- 
ed a good while, " you are very good natured to stay 
with me so long; but I am afraid you will not 
have time to come again to-morrow; and, if you 
cannot, I shall not have the pleasure of swimming 
my boat. — ^Papa, the water is so very shallow here, 
and all the way along this creek, that, if I was to 
fall in, I could not aro^yn myself; and the banks 
are so close, that I could walk to them, and get oa 
dry land, directly. I wish, papa, you would let me 
come here whenever I please, without any body 
with me ; then I should not be obliged to wait till 
mamma had time, or till my brother Edward had 
done his lesson ; then I could swim my boat so 
happily, papa, whenever I pleased." 

** But how can I be sure, that you will never go 
to any other part of the river, Frank ?" 

" You know, papa, I did not open the door, or 
go into the garden house, after you had desired me 
not to go, and after I had promised that I would not : 
and, if I promise that I will not go to any other part 
of the river, you know you can believe me.'* 
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" Very true, Frank, and, therefore, I grant your 
request. I can trust to your doing what I desire you 
to do ; and I can trust to your promise. You may 
come here wheneyer you please, and sail your boat 
in this creek, firom the stump of this willow tree, 
as far in this way towards the land as you please." 

Frank clapped his hands joyfully and cried, 
" Thank you, papa ! — ^thank you — ^Mamma, do you 
he^r that ? Papa has given me leave to come to 
this place, whenever I please, to swim my boat ; 
for he trusts to my promise, mamma." 

" Yes, that is a just reward for you, Frank," 
said his mother. *'The being believed another 
time, and the being more and more trusted, is the 
just reward for having done as you s^id that you 
would do, and for having kept your promise." 

" Oh ! thank you, mamma — ^thank you, papa, 
for trusting to my promise !" said Frank. 

"You need not thank me^, my dear, for believ- 
ing you," said his father; "for I cannot help 
believing you, because you speak truth. Being 
believed, is not only the reward, but the necessary 
eonseqoence, of speaking truth." 



Next mornmg, at breakfast, Frank's father told 
him, that, if all the flower pots were carried out 
of the old garden house, and if they were removed 
without being broken, he would give the empty hut 
to Frank for his own. 

"For my own!" cried Frank, leaping from his 
chair vdth delight — *^ For my own, papa l-r-and 
do you mean that I may new roof it and thatch 
it?" - ^ 
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" If you cm" said his father, smiling. " You 
may do what you please with it, as soon as the flower 
pots are remoyed ; but not till then : they must all 
be carried to the house at the other end of the gar- 
den, before I gire you the hut. How will you get 
this done, Frank? for you are not tall enough to 
reach to the uppermost part of the pile yourself; if 
you begin at the bottom, you will pull them all 
down, a^d hurt yourself, and you would break/ 
them, and I shoold not giv^ you the house.'' 

" Papa, perhaps the gardener-^ — " 

** No, the gardener is busy." 

Frank looked round the breakfast table at his 
brother Edward and at his three cousins, William, 
Charles, and Frederick : they all smiled, and im- 
mediately said, that they would undertake to carry 
the flower pots for him. 

The moment they had eaten their breakfast, 
which they made haste to finish, they all ran out 
to the old garden house. Edward took a wooden 
stool, mounted upon it, and handed down, carefully, 
the uppermost of the garden pots to his cousins, who 
stood below, and they carried them into the new 
garden house. 

As all these boys helped one another, and worked 
with good will, and in good order, the great pile 
was soon carried away — so soon, that Frank was 
quite surprised to see it was gone. Not one flower 
pot was brdcen. Frank ran to tell his father this ; 
and his father went out, and saw that the garden pots 
had been safely removed ; and then he gave the 
house to Frank, and put the key of it into his hand. 

Frank turned to his brother Edward, and his 
cousins, and said, *' Edward, how good you and 
my cousins were to help me !" 



• 
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** You deserved that we should do this for you,*' 
. said Edward. ^^ We do not forget how good 
Batared you were to us about the cork of your shut- 
tlecock. When we were in distress, you helped 
us ; so it was fair that we should help you, when 
you wanted it" 

" Yes," said his father, " those, who are ready 
to help others, generally find others ready to help 
them. — ^This is the natural and just reward of good 
nature." 

** Reward! papa," said Frank: ''that word you 
used several times yesterday, and again to-day ; and 
it always puts me in mind of the time when you 
^ave me my Bewick on Quadrupeds. You gave 
it to me, do you remember T as a reward for hav- 
ing, as you wrote in the book, cured myself of a 
ibolish habit I recollect, that was the first time 
I ever exacdy understood the meaning of the word 
reuJorcL" 

*' And what do you understand, Frank, by the 
9vord reward ?" said his father. 

^'Oh, papa! I know very well; for mamma then 
told me, a reward is something we like, something 
we wish to have, something-- — ^papa, I thought 1 
could explain it better; I cannot explain it in 

words; but I know what it is. ^Will you 

explain it to me again, papa ?" 

** Do you try, first, if you understand what it 
means; and, if you will stand still, and have a 
little patience, you will perhaps be able to find 
ivords to express your thoughts. Try, and do not 
look back at the dear hut ; the hut is Uiere, and will 
not run away ; you will have time enough, all the 
morning and all the evening, to play in it, and to do 
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still, and show me that you can command your atten- 
tion for a few minutes. ^What is a reward ?" 

Frank, after he had considered for a few mo- 
ments, answered: — 

" A reward is something that is given to us for 
having done right; no, it is not always a thing, for 
though the first reward that was given to me was a 
thing — a book — ^yet I have had rewards that were of 
a different sort. That was a reward to me yesterday 
about the boat ; and when you, papa, or when mam- 
ma praises me, that is a sort of reward." 

" It is," said his father. 

" Papa, I believe," continued Frank, " that a re- 
ward is any sort of pleasure which is given to us 
for doing right. Is it, papa?" 

" It is, my dear. Now answer me one or two 
more questions, and then I will reward your pa- 
tience, by letting you go to your hut." 

^' I am not thinking of that now, papa ; I 
will stay and answer as many questions as you 
please." 

** Then what do you think," said his father, " is 
the use of rewards ?*' 

" To make me — to make all people do right, I 
believe." ■ 

"^True ; and how do rewards mak6 you, or 
make other people, do right ?" 

" Why" Frank paused, and considered a lit- 
tle while. 

" Papa,you know I like,and all other people like to 
have rewards, because they are always pleasures^ 
and, when I know I am to have a reward, or when 
I hope even, that I shall be rewarded for doing 
any right thing, I wish and try to do it ; and, if I 
have been rewarded once, I thiojulshall be reward- 
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ed again for doing the same sort of thing ; and 
therefore I wish to do it. And even if I have not 
had the reward myself, if I have seen another per- 
son rewarded for doing something weil, I think, 
and hope, that perhaps I may have the same, if I 
do the same, and that makes me wish to do it. 
When you gave John, the gardener's boy, a little 
watering pot^ because he had made a net for the 
cherry trees, I remember I wished to make a net 
too, because I hoped that you would give me a wa- 
tering pot ; and when mamma praised my brother 
Edward, and gave him a table, with a drawer in it, 
as a reward for keeping his room in order, I began 
to try to keep my room in better order ; and you 
know, Edward, I have kept it in order, in better 
order, ever since. Papa, that is all I can think of 
about the useof rewards— I cannot explain it better." 
'/ You have explaiiied it as well as I expected 
that you could, l^rank. Now run off to your hut, 
or your house, whichever you please to call it." 



Frank found, that there were holes in the thatch 
of his house, and that, when it rained, the raia 
came through these holes, and wetted him, and 
spoiled the things which he kept ip his house; 
therefore he wished to mend the thatch. He went 
to his father, and asked him if he would be so good 
as to give him some straw. 

His father said that he would, if Frank would 
do something for him which he wanted to have 
done. 

" I will do any thing I can for you, papa," said 
Frank.— "What is it?" 
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" Look iit those laburnums, Frank,*' said his 
father. " Do you see a number of blackish, dry 
pods hanging from the branches ?" 

" Yes, papa, a great number." 

" Do you know what those pods contain ?*' 

** Yes ; little, black, shining seeds — the seeds of 
the laburnum tre6." 

*^ I want to have all those seeds, that I may sow 
them in the ground, and that I may have more la- 
burnum trees. Now, Frank, if, before the sun sets 
this evening, you briiig me lall those seeds, I will 
give you straw enough to mend the thatch of your 
bouse." 

"Thank you, papa. — I will work very hard, 
and gather them as fast as I can." 

Frank ran'^^or his basket, and began to pluck 
the pods from the lower branches of one of the la- 
burnums; Soon he filled his basket with the pods, 
and then those which he tried to cram in at the 
top of the basket sprang up again, and fell 
over the sides ; so he began to make a heap on the 
ground of the pods which he afterwards pulled 
from the tree. When he had finished gathering 
all that he could reach from the lower branches of 
one tree, he went to the lower branches of the next, 
and made a heap under that tree; and so on. 
There were nine iaburnum trees ; and when he 
had got to the ninth tree, and was pulling the 
seeds from that, he heard a rustling noise behind 
him; and, turning round, he saw Pompey, the 
little dog, dragging the laburnum seeds about in 
his mouth. 

" Oh Pompey ! Pompey ! let those alone l" cried 
Frank. 

But as fast as he drove him from one heap» 
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Pompey ran to another, and scratched and scat- 
tered about the heaps with his feet, and snatched 
up the pods in his mouth, and scampered with 
them over the garden, while Frank ran after 
him ; till at last he caught the dog ; and, in spite 
of Pompey 's struggling, carried him out of the gar- 
den, and shut the door. When he had put Pom- 
pey out, he collected all his pods together again : 
and, just when he had done so, the gardener open- 
ed, the garden door, and Pon\pey was squeezing in 
between the gardener's legs: but Frank called 
aloud, to beg that the gardener would keep him 
out : and, every time any body opened the garden 
door, Frank was obliged to watch, and call to 
them, making the same request. This was so 
troublesome, and interrupted him so often; that 
Frank thought it would be better to carry his heaps 
of pods into his garden house, and to lock the door, 
80 that Pompey could not get in to pull them 
about Frank carried the heaps, dropping many 
pods by the way, and going backwards and for- 
wards so often, that this took up a great deal of 
time. He heard the clock strike three. 

" Three o'clock already 1" said Frank to himself, 
looking at the numbers of pods which hung 
on the upper brancheg of the laburnums. " How 
much I have to do, and how little I have done 
Oh, Pompey! Pompey I you don't know » the mis- 
chief you have done, me," said he, as the dog 
squeezed his way in, when the gardener again 
opened the garden door. 

" Indeed, master," said the gardener, " I cannot 
keep him out" 

" Well, Pompey, come in ! you cannot do me 
any more harm. Now you may run snuffling about 
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the garden as much as you please, fi>r my seeds 
are safe locked up." 

But, though the pods were safe, yet it wasted 
Frank's time sadJy, to lock and unlock the. door 
eyery time he had a fresh basket full to throw into, 
the house : and he was obliged to keep the basket 
hanging always upon his arm, lest Pompey should 
get at it. Frank lost time, also, in jumping up 
and down every five minutes fifom the stool, on 
which he was obliged to stand to reach the pods 
from the higher branches ; and moving this stool 
from place to place took up time. Presently, he 
had gathered all that he could reach when standing 
upon the stool, even when he stood on tiptoe, and 
stretched as far as he could possibly reach. Then 
there was time lost in fixing a step ladder, which 
his father lent to him, upon condition that he 
should never get upon it, till he had fixed it quite 
steadily, and had put in a certain prop, all which ' 
required some minutes to settle properly. The 
runningiup and down this ladder, with his basket^ 
continually, as it was filled, tired Frank, and de- 
layed him so much, that he got on with his busi- 
ness very slowly, though he worked as hard as he 

GQUld. 

The morning passed, aqd the evening came: 
and, after dinner, Frank jumped fi:om his chair as 
soon as the table-cloth was taken away, and said 
he must go to his work, for that he was afraid he 
should not be able to finish it before sunset His 
brother Edward and his three cousins said, that 
they would help him, if his father had no objec^ 
tion. 

His father said that he faSid no objection ; that 
he would be glad that they should help Fraak, be* 
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cause he had worked hard, and had been so good 
humoured when the little dog had hindered him. 

Frank ran to the laburnum trees, followed by 
his brother and cousins rejoicing. As he went, he 
said — ** Now we shall get, on so quick I — as quickly 
as we did when you all helped me to move the 
flower pots." 

' " Yes," said Edward, " and for the same rea- 
son." * 

** Yes ; because there are so many of us," said 
Frank. 

'* And for another reason," said Edward. 

** What other reason ?" 

" Look,- and you will see," said his father 

Then ^dward settled, that each person should 
do so that they might each do what they could do 
best, and that they might help one another, and do 
what they wanted, as quickly as they could. Edward 
was to stand upon the ladder, because he was the tall- 
est, and he could reach most easily to the uppermost 
branches of the tree : he was hot obliged t(?run up 
and down the ladder, to carry the seeds ; because 
Frank was appointed to collect and carry the pods 
off, as fast as Edward gathered and threw them to" 
the ground. Frederick and William sat on the 
grass at the door of the hut, where the great heap 
had been collected ; and it was Charles's business 
to supply them with pods, from which they shelled 
the seeds. As soon as Edward had finished pull- 
ing all the seeds from the trees, he joined Fred- 
erick and William, and helped to shell the seeds, 
that is, to pick them out of the pods ; and as soon 
as Frank had brought from underneath the trees 
all the pods, that had been thrown there, he was 
^t to open the pods, ready for the pickers ; and 
3 
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^ ' Charles, who had by thjs time brought out all 
' , that were in the hut, was now employed constantly 
in coUecting and throwing into a heap the empty 
husks; because it was found, that time had been lost 
in searching the empty husks, which had been often 
mistaken, at first sight, for full pods. 

" Ay," said Frank," now I see the other reason 
that you meant, Edward — I see why we go on so 
quickly and J/bW,; because each person does one 
thing, and the thing he can do best ; so no time is 
lost." 

No time was los^. ^And they finished their work, 
had the laburnum seeds shelled and collected in a 
brown paper bag, and all the rubbish and husks 
cleared away, just as the sun was setting. 

"Here are mamma and papa coming to see if 
we have done !" cried Frank ; "and we have 
done. Gome, papa; come as quickly as you 
please : here are the seeds all ready ! — But do you 
know, papa," continued Frank, as he put the bag 
of seeds into his father's hands, " it was as much 
as ever we could do, for I lost so much time this 
morning. It was aU we could do to make up for it 
this evening. And, though there were so many of 
us, and though we all went on as fast as we could, 
I am sure m^ should never have finished it in time, 
if we had. not managed as we have done 

His father asked him in what manner they had 
manned. Frank explained, and showed how they 
had divided the work" among them, so as to sav# 
• time. His &ther told him, that manufacturers and 
workmen, who are obliged to do a great dcAd of 
wqrlr in a short time, always, if they are wise, help 
one another, and save time, in the same manner 
that he aad his brother and cousins had donf* 
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*' And this," added he, turning to Edward^ " this is 
what is called the division of labour,*^ 

*' In making this pin," continued he, taking a 
pin from Frank's mother — " in making a pin, 
eighteen diflferent workmen are employed. In a 
manufactory for making pins, each workman does 
that part which he can do best One man draws 
out the wire, of which the pins are made : another 
straightens it : a third cuts it : a fouith grinds it at 
the top, ready to reoeive the heads. To make the 
heads, requires the different work of two or three 
men. Anotjier man's busineis is to put on the 
heads ; another's to sharpen the points ; and stickp 
ing the pins in the papers is a business by itself. 
Now one workman, if he was to try to make a pin, 
without any assistance frbm others, could not, 
probably, make a single pin ; certainly he would not 
be able to make twenty in a day. But with even 
nine men to assist him, dividing the labour amongst 
them, as I have described to you, they could, alto- 
gether, make forty-eight thousand pins in a day ; so 
that each of the ton men might be reckoned to make 
four thousand eight hundred pins." 

*' Ten men make forty-eight thousand pins in a 
day 1" cried Frank ; " and one man four thousand 
eight hundred pins ! — Q, papal is this true?" 

" Yes, I believe it is true," said his father. 

" When we go in, your brother Edward shall read 

to us an account of this, if he likes it, from the 

•book in which I read it.* But, Frank, look what 

* "I have seen a small manufactory of this kind" (viz. of pin 
making), ** where ten men only were employed, and where some 
of them, consequently, performed two or three distinct operations. 
But, though they wete very poor, and, therefore, but indifferent- 
]y accommodated With the necessary machinery, they could, 
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comes here!" added his father, pointing to a la- 
bourar, who now came into the garden with a 
great bundle of straw. " Where woi]dd^ou lik^ to 
hare it putt" 

Frank chose to have it ip his garden house ; and 
his father ordered that it should be put there. 
Then Frank thanked his brother and cousins for 
helping him so kindly ; and he said that he thought 
he should never forget the advantage of the dhisian 
of labour. 

Some time ago, Frank had told his father that 
he would persevere^n trying to learn to read, that 
he might be able to employ and to entertain him- 
self. He did as he' said that he would do. He 
persevered, till he had learned to read quite easily. 
Then he read, in books which his mother lent him, 
accounts of the camel ; of which, ever since he 
had seen the print of it, he had wished to know 
the history. He read, also, entertaining accounts 
of the elephant, and of many other animals. In 
the books which were, lent to him, he read only 
what he could understand ; when he came to any 
thing that he did not understand, he asked his 
&ther or mother to explain it to him. If they had 

when they exerted themselves, make, among them, aboat twelve 
poands of pins in a day. There are, in a poimd, upwards of four 
thousand pins, of a middle size. Those ten persons, therefore, 
coidd make upwards of forty-eight thousand pm^ in a day. Each 
person, therefore, making a tenth part of forty-eight moosand 
pins,- might be considered as making four thousand eiefat hundred 
pins m a day. But, if they had all wrought separate^ and inde- 
pendently, and without any of them having been educated to this 
peculiar busmess, they certainly could not each of them have 
made twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day ; that is, certainly, 
not the two hundred and fortieth part of what they are at present ' 
capaBllB of perfbrmins'^ in consequence of a proper division and 
combination of their different operations.''— fiMA'f Wealth of 
Nations, vtA. i, page 6, quarto edition. 
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hot time to attend to him, or to answer his ques- 
tions, he went on to some other part of the book, 
wh^h he coald understand; ch* he left off reading, 
and went to do something else. Whenever he felt 
tired of reading, or whenever he wanted to hear or 
see something that was going on in the room with 
him, and found that he coidd not attend to what 
he was reading, he always shut the book, and put 
it away : he never kept a book before him when 
he was tired or sleepy, or when he was thinking 
of something else. 

So Frank became very fond of reading. 

He could now employ himself happily on rainy 
days, when he could not run about out of doors, or 
when he had no one to talk or to play with in the 
house. At night, when the candles came, and 
when all the rest of the family began to read, 
Frank also could read, and he said — 

" Papa, now I am as happy as you are, when the 
candlfB come ! — Thank you, mamma, for teaching 
me to read." 

His mother gave him a book, called " The 
Book of Trades,^' When she gave it to him, she 
said to, him — 

** Frank, there are many parts of this book which 
you cannot yet understand ; but you will, I think, be 
entertained by looking over the prints of the men 
and women, at work at their different trades, and 
you will understand some of the descrijptions of 
what they are doing.'* 

Frank thanked his mother, and he looked over 
all the prints in the four volumes of this book. 
He looked at each print carefully, aiiS exammed 
every thing in it before he turned over the lea^ to 
look for another. 

3» 
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He was pleased, with the print of the chandler, 
making candles ; - and of the shoe-maker, making 
shoes ; and of the turner, turning at his lathe ; 
and of the rope-maker, making ropes ; and of the 
weaver, working at his loom. After he had looked 
at these prints, he read some of the explanations 
and descriptions, in hopes that he should be better 
able to understand the prints. He began -with the 
chandler, who, as his mother told him, is a person 
who makes candles: and Frank was curious to 
know how candles are made. But there were sev- 
eral words, in this account of candle-making, of 
which he did not know the meaning ; and there 
was one whole sentence, about bales of cotton per" 
forming quarantine, which puzzled him sadly. 
His mother explained to him several of the words 
which he did not understand ; but she told him, 
she could not then .explain to him* what was meant 
by performing quardntine ; aujd that he could un- 
derstand how candles were made, without having 
this sentence explained to him. 

" Mamma," said Frank, " I do now know pretty 
well how they are made; but I think I shouW un- 
derstand it all a great deal better, if I were to see 
it done. Mamma, I wish I could see somebody 
making candles." 

A few days afterwards, Frank's mother called 
him to her, and told him that the cook was going 
to make some candles. '' Should you like to see 
them made, Frank?" 

" Yes, very much indeed !" said Frank : " thank 
you, mamma, for calling me." 

Then his mother took him to the room where the 
eook was preparing to make mould candles. The first 
thing he saw was a large saucepan, which the cook 
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had taken off the fire to cool. Frank asked what 
was in the saucepan. He was told that it was full 
of melted mutton suet. Some suet which had not 
been melted, was shown to- him. He said that it 
looked like cold fat, and he was told that this suet 
was the fat of mutton. 

The next thing which Frank saw was a wooden 
frame, or stand, about the height of a common table. 
In this stand were a number of round holes, through 
each of which hung a tube, or hollow pipe of pew- 
ter, the size of a candle. These hollow pipes 
were taper ; that is, narrower at one end than at 
the other, and growing narrower and narrower by 
degrees. The largest ends were uppermost, as , 
the pipes hung in the frame ; so that they looked like 
the shapes of candles with the part that is usually 
lighted hanging downwards : at the narrow end^ 
these pewter tubes were made in the shape of the 
top of a tallow candle, before it is lighted. 

" Mamma ! I know what this is !" cried Frank ; 
" and I know what it is for. It is the Same sort 
of thing, which I saw in the print of the tallow 
chandler, in the Book of Trades. These pipes are 
the moulds, in which the candles are to be made ; 
the melted stuff, the melted suet, is to be poured in- 
to this open mouth, and it runs all the way down, 
down — Then it is left to cool, and then it is pull- 
ed out, and the candle is made. This broadest end 
is the bottom of the candle, which is to go into the 
candlestick, and this narrow end the top ; it is 
hanging upside down now. You see I understand 
it all, mamma!" 

" Stay, frank ; do not be in such a hurry ; do 
not be too quick. You do not understand it all 
yet. Y4U have not observed or discovered some 
things, in these moulds, which are necessary to be 
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known : and you have forgotten the most material 
part of a candle." 

" What can that be, mamma?— Tell me, pray." 

" I would rather that you should think,-and find it 
out for yourself,^ Frank." 

Frank considered a little, and then answered — 

" Mamma, 1 have thought of every thing, and I 
can think of nothing else. Here are the mould, 
and the melted grease, which is to be poured into 
the mould, to make the candle. — ^What can be 
wanting?" > 

"How would you light the candle?" said his 
mother. 

" By the wick, to be sure ! — Oh ! the wick ! — I 
forgot the wick ! — Where is the wick ? — What is 
the wick made of?" 

"It is made of cotton. Look here, master," 
said the cook, showing him a ball of coarse cotton. 

" And how do you get this cotton into the mid- 
dle of the candle?" 

" That I will show you, sir," said the cook. 

She then took one of the candle moulds out of 
the wooden fi-ame, in which it hung : and Frank 
looked at the narrow end, which had hung down- 
wards, and he saw, at the bottom, a little hole : and 
he said — 

" Here is a little hole ; this must be stopped, or 
else all the melted tallow will run through it. Shall 
I stop it up with this bit of paper, mamma? — I will 
roll it up and make a stopper, shall I ?" 

" No, thank you, master," said the cook ; " you 
shall see how I will stop it up." 

Then she doubled the cotton, which sh Aield in her 
hand ; and she cut off as much as would reach firom 
one end of the caudle mould to the other, and a little 
more. Then she put the cotton, just where she had 
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doubled it,in at the broadest end of the mould^and she 
let it fall all down the pipe, to the small hole at the 
narrow end ; and, by means of a wire, she drew 
the cotton through the hole, leaving a loop of 
cotton as long as that which is commonly seen 
at the wick of a tallow candle, which has not 
been lighted. Then she stuck a peg of wood int» 
the little hole : this peg, together with the cotton 
which had been put through the hole^ stopped it up 
completely, so that none of the melted tallow could 
run through it She next tied the other ends 
of the cotton together, and put a small bit of wood, 
like a skewer, through the loop, which she had 
made by tying the cotton together. — This skewer 
lay across the broad end of the mould, and fitted 
into two notches, in the outer rim of the mould, at 
opposite sides. The cotton was now tight in the 
mould, from top to bottom. Frank looked into the 
mould, and saw that it was so. 

*' Cook, why are you so careful to make the cot- 
ton tight, and to put it just in the middle of the 
mould ?" said Frank. 

*' That the *wick of my candle may be in the 
middle," said the cook. ''In good candles, the 
wick must always be in the middle." 

When the eook had put cotton in the same man- 
ner into all the moulds, she was^ady to pour the 
melted tallow into them. Frank was afraid that 
the tallow had grown cold, because the saucepan, in 
which it was, had been taken off the fire some tiine. 
But the cook said, it was quite warm enough ; that it 
would not make good candles, if it was very hot 
As Frank now went close to the large saucepan^ 
he saw that there was a smaller saucepan within 
side of it The smaller saucepan held the melted 
tallow; and, between the large and the smaller 
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saucepan, the space was filled with water : both at 
the sides and at the bottom, between the small and 
large saucepan, there was water. Frank asked the 
f easpn of this. 

The cook answered — "Master, it is to hinder 
my tallow from burning, or being made too hot ] 
which would spoil it, as I told you." 

•* But how does the water binder the taBow from 
being made too hot ? for the water is hot itself, b 
knot?" 

" It is, master ; but still it keeps the tallow from 
being too hot. I can't say how; but I know it is 
so, and I always do it so." 

" But I ask the reason ; I want to know the 
reason, mamma," said Frank. 

" I will endeavour to explain the reason to you some 
other time, my dear," said his mother ; " but, first, 
let us look at what the cook is doing, that you may 
not miss seeing how candles are made." 

Frank looked, and he saw the cook replace all 
the pewter moulds in the wooden frame, with the 
narrow ends downwards, and the broadest ends 
uppermost : and into the open mouth of the broad- 
est end, which was uppermost, she poured, carefully 
and slowly, the melted tallow, from the spout of the 
saucepan, into each of the candle moulds. She 
poured it not over the cotton, at the top, but on 
each side of it, so as to leave the cotton, and the 
skewer, that was put through it, standing above the 
grease, when the mould was filled nearly to the 
top. When this was done, the cook said that they 
must leave the tallow to cool ; and that it would be 
some time before it could be cool. 

Frank went away with his mother, and he asked 
her if she could now answer the question about the 
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hot water. But jast then his father called her, and 
she had not time to answer Frank. 

She was busy all the rest of the morning, and Frank 
went to his garden, and worked in it ; when he was 
tired of working, he trundled his hoop upon the walk, 
aiid kept it up till Ee was tired of running after it. — 
It began to rain, and then he went into the house, and 
learned by heart some of the multiplication table, 
which his mother had desire^ him to learn. 

. Some company dined, this day, with his father 
and mother ; and his mother could not talk to him 
again, till after the company had gone away, in the 
evening. — Frank was glad when the company was 
gone, and when his mother had again time to at- 
tend to hun. 

The next day, Frank asked his mother to take 
him to look at the candles ; he said that he hoped 
the cook had not taken them out of the moulds, for 
he wished to see that done. The cook had not 
taken them out ; for his mother had desired, that 

^^.she should not do this till Frank should be present. 

/*■»— TBe first thing the cook did was to pull out the 
pegs, which she had stuck between the cotton of 
the wick into the little holes, at the smallest end 
of the moulds : then she took hold of the cotton 
loop, through which the bit of stick had been put, 
at the larger end of the mould, and she drew it up 
gently ; apd with the cotton came the tallow, out 
of the mould, in the shape of a candle ; and as it 
came out, Frank exclaimed, 

** It is a real candle, indeed ! — Shall we light it, 
mamma?" 

" Not yet, my dear. It is not hard enough. It 
must be hung up for two or three days, before it 

- will be fit to be used." 
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The cook drew all the candles out of the moulds, 
and she hung them up to harden. 

** Well, now, mamma, I have observed carefully' 
. all that has been dope ; and I have not been too 
quick, have I ? I have learned something accurately ^ 
as you say. Now I know how to make candles 1" 

" You have seen how candles are made ; that is, 
you have seen how mould candles are made. These 
are called mould candles, because they are made in a 
mould ; but there are other ways of making candles." 

'* Yes, I remember the man in the Book of 
Trades says, that there are dipped candles, as wdl . 
as mould candles/' 

" Yes, master," said the cook ; " the dipped can- 
dles are made by dipping the wick into the tallow, 
then letting it dry, and then dipping it again into 
the tallow ; and every time more and more sticks 
to the candle ; and it is left to dry, betweei^ every 
dipping ; till, at last, it is the size the candle should 
be. — Then, besides dipped candles and mould 
candles, there are rushlights, master ; such as the 
poor people use here, in their cottages, you know " 

" I do not know," said Frank. " Tell me, what 
are rushlights ? Are they made of rushes ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

^ Oh ! tell me how they are made I" 

*' If I can, I will take you this evening to the 
cottage of that good natured old woman, who 
showed you her spinning-wheel," said Frank's 
mother ; and I will ask her to show you how rush* 
lights are made." • 

'^ Thank you, mamma. Are there any other sorts 
of candles?" 

** There is another sort, which yoa have seen^ 
and that is not made of tallow. 
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" I recollect — ^wax candles, mamma." 

** They may be made nearly in the same manner 
that dipped tallow candles are made ; only that 
melted wax is poured over the wick, instead of the 
wick being dipped into the wax. The wax candle 
is rolled upon a smooth table, to make it smooth 
and round. There are other ways of making wax 
candles ; but I will not tell you any more, at pres- 
ent, lest you should not be able to remember all that 
you have seen and heard." 

" But, mamma, tell me one thi^g more," said 
£rank, as he followed his mother up stairs. " Wax, 
I know,is made by bees,tind wax candles are made of 
wax ; but there is another kind of wax candle, or 
of candle that looks like wax. It has a long, hard 
name, which I cannot remember." 

" j5o you mean spermaceti V* 

" Ye&— spermaceti— What is that?" 

" Spermaceti is a fatty substance, prepared from 
the brain of a species of whale. You have seen the 
print of a whale, and have read an account of a 
whale?" 

" Yes ; the great fish — ^the largest of fishes — I 
remember. I never should have guessed, that can- 
dles were made from any part of a fish. Mamma, 
what a number of things we must know, before we 
can know well how any one thing is made or done.'* 

" Very true, my dear little boy; and I am glad to 
866, that you wish to acquire, or get knowledge." 

His mother could not talk to. him any more this 
morning ; but, in the evening, she caUed him, and 
said— "Now, Frank, you may walk with your 
father and me to Mrs. W^ieeler's cottage." 

" To the good natured old woman's ? Oh i I am 
glad of that, mamma !" sajd Frank. 
4 
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He ran for his hat, ami he was ready in an in- 
stant ; for he was happy to go with his father and 
mother. It was a fine evening, and the walk was 
pleasant, through pretty paths, in green fields ; and 
there were several stiles, which Frank liked to get 
over. He showed his father how quickly he could 
get over them. 

'' Look, papa, how well I can jump ! how I can 
vault over this stile ! — You know, you said, that men 
ought to be active. Now, papa, am not I active ?*' 

Frank ran on without waiting for an answer ; and 
he ran till he came to a rivulet, or a little- river, or 
brook, which crossed the path. There he stopped, 
and stood still, for there was only a narrow plank, 
or board, across the stream ; and the hand rail, by 
which Frank used to hold, when he walked over, 
had been broken, since he had last been at this 
place. The rail hkd fallen into the water, and 
there was nothing by which Frank could hold. 
His father and mothei" came up to him. 

" Frank," said his fiither, " what is the matter I 
You look very melancholy." 

" Yes, papa ; because I am afraid we must turn 
back. We cannot go on." 

"Why not, my dear?" 

" Look at this broken bridge, papa — " 

" Broken hand rail of a bridge, you mean, Frank. 
The bridge is not broken. This plank is as broad 
and as strong as it was before ; and you know you 
have walked over it^afely — You see it will bear my 
weight ; and I am much heavier than you are,'' 
taid his father, standing on the plank. 

" Yes, papa ; so I see — " 

" And you see," said his father, walking over 
the bridge, " you see that I can walk over it, though 
there is no hand rail." 
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" Yes, papa, so I see," said Frank ; but he 
stood still, without attempting to follow his father. 

"Come on, my boy," said his father, "uj;iless 
you mean to stand there all night." 

" No, papa Yes, papa Mamma, will you 

go first r ^ 

His mother wenP over the bridge: still Prank 
felt afraid to follow: but when his father said, 
"Men ought to be brave; boys should conquer 
their fears," Frank tried to conquer his fear : ' and 
he put his foot upon the bridge,^ and his father held 
out his hand to him, and he walked on, slowly at 
first, and quicker afterwards, till he got quite 'across. 
Then he said, 
^ ** Papa, I wUl go back again, and do it better." 

He went back again, and walked quite stoutly 
over the plank ; his father holding his hand. And 
then he said, 

" Papa, I will do it without holding your hand." 

So he did ; and he went backwards and forwards 
two or three times, till fie had quite conquered hijs 
fear. Then he felt glad, and pleased with himself, 
especiaUy when his mother smiled upon him, and 
said, 

" That is right, Frank, my dear. This puts me 
in mind of a little boy who conquered his fear, as 
jou have done." 

" Who was. tfiat, mamma V 

" A little boy, who was younger than you are.** 

" Was it a real boy, mamma? And is it a true 

story ?" 

" It is a true story, of a real boy. He was about 
five years old." 

"Much younger than I am!" cried Frank — 
"Well, mamma?"' 

" When thislittle boy was taken to the sea shore^ 
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io be bathed, for the first time, in the sea, he was 
afraid, when he saw the wave of the sea coining, 
and when he felt it going over him.", 

" So shouid I have been, I dare say, mamma." 

" But he was ashamed of having been afraid,and he 
was determined to conquer his fear : and he turned 
to the sea, and said, * Wave, do that again ! — WlLve, 
come over me again !' — ^And the next time he 
showed no fear." 

'* What was the name of the boy, mamma, and 
who were his father and mother V 

'^ I cannot tell you their names, my dear ; but 
I can tell you that the boy is soil to the greatest 
general, the greatest hero in England." 

" The greatest hero — ^Oh ! then I know who he 
is, mamma." 



When they came to Mrs. Wheeler's cottage, 
Frank's father went into a. field, near the house, 
with the old woman's son, to look at a fine crop of 
oats ; and Frank's mother took- him into the house, 
where they found Mrs. Wheeler getting ready her 
grandson's supper. She stopped doing what she 
was about, when she saw Frank and his mother. 
She looked glad to see them, and said — *' You are 
welcome, madam; you're welcome, master; be 
pleased to sit down." 'Then she set a chair for 
madam, and a little stool for master , and she swept 
the hearth quite clean ; and she called to a little 
girl of about six years old, who was in the room, 
and bid her run to the garden, and gather some 
strawberries, and bring them in for Frank. Frank 
thanked this good natured old woman ; but he 
said — 

"I did not come to beg strawberries; and. 
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tkeagh I bve strawberries very much, I do not 
wish to have any of yours, because I believe you 
have but very few for yourself. — ^What I want you 
to do for me is to show me how you make rush 
candles/' 

" That I i/Hll, with pleasure, master^" said Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

" But, Mrs. Wheeler, first finish what you were 
about, when we came in," said Frank's mother. 
" I believe you were getting ready your- supper." 

*' It is George's my grandson's supper, madam." 

" Then it is not fair, that youi; George should 
lose his supper, ^cause my Frank wants to see 
rushlights made," said Frank's mother, smiling. 

" That is true," said Frank. " And I dare say, 
that her George, mamma, will be very hungry when 
he comes in, for I saw him working hard in the 
fields ; and I am always very hungry when I have 
been working hard. Pray, Mrs. Wheeler, finish 
getting ready George's supper. I can wait as long 
as you please ; and I wish I could do something 
for you, as you are going to do something for me. 
Let me carry those sticks to the fire; lean do 
that, and you may go on with your cooking." 

" God bless you, master," said the old woman ; 
'* but this is too great a load for your little arms." 

** Let rfie try," said Frank. 

" Yes ; let him ttyf' said his mother : " he loves 
to be useful." 

** And I am useful, too," cried Frank, carrying 
the great bundle of sticks to tlie fire. 

His mother began to show him how to put them 
OB the fire — 

'' But," said she, '' some of these are wet, and 
they will not burn readily." 
4* 
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» 

" Ay," said the old woman. " I am afraid that 
is a wet bundle : I took it from the wrong place : 
yonder, in that corner, are all the dry fagots." 

Frank had never heard the watdfagots,hefoTe, 
and he did not hear it quite plainly now ; but he 
saw what the old woman meant, because she pioint- 
ed to the place where the fagots lay. So he rail 
directly for another bundle of sticks j'^nd he carried 
it towards the fire, and, throwing it down beside 
his mother, said — 

" There, mamma, there's another maggot, and a 
dry maggot for you !" 

" Fagot, not maggot," said his mother. 

" Maggot !" cried the old woman, laughing, with 
her arms akimbo. *' Lord bless him ! don't he 
know the difference between a maggot and a fagot?" 

"What is the difference ?" said Frknk. 

" Why, master 1 — a maggot 1 — ^Lord help us 1" — 
the old woman began, as well as she could speak 
while she was laughing. 

" Mamma," said Frank, turning to his mother, 
" Mamma, I would rather you would tell me ; be- 
cause you will tell me without laughing at me." 

The old woman,who saw that Frank did not like to 
be laughed at, but who could not stop herself, turn- 
ed her back, that he might not see her ; but he 
saw her sides shaking all the time his mother was 
explaining to him the difference between maggot 
and fagot. 

" A maggot is a small worm ; and a fagot is a 
bundle of sticks." 

" Yes, mamma," said Frank. 
" Well, Frank, now I have told you, can you tell 
me what is a maggot and what is a fagot ?" 

" A maggot, mamma, is — ^mamma, I did not hear 
—I could not attend to what you said- because — " 
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The old woman walked out of the room, and 
stood laughing in the passage. 

" Mamma/' whispered Frank, " I shall not call 
Mrs. Wheeler my good natured old woman any 
more, because she is laughing at me." 

" Then, Frank, I am afraid I cannot call you my 
good humoured little bo^ any more. — ^What harm 
does her laughing do you, Frank ? — ^Let us see, 
has it broken any of your bones V* 

" No," said Frank, smiling, " but I don't like to 
be laughed at much-— especially for not knowing 
any thing." 

" Then, to avoid being laughed at again for the 
same thing, had not you better learn that which 
you did not know V 

" I had. — ^Now, mamma," said Frank, turning 
his back to the door, so that he could no longer see 
Mrs. Wheeler — " Now, if you will be so good as to 
tell me again, I will attend, if I possibly can ; but 
I was so much ashamed, mamma " 

*' My dear," said his mother, " there is nothing 
shameful in not knowing the meaning of words 
which you never heard before. When you have 
not done any thing wrong or foolish, never mfnd 
being laughed at : a man should never mind being 
laughed at for a trifling mistake." 

'* Mamma, I will never mind. Tell me now, and 
I will show you I never mind.'* 

His mother repeated to him the explanation of 
the two words ; and as soon as he knew this, he 
ran to the door, and called out very loud — 

" A maggot is a small worm, and a fagot is a 
bundle of sticks I — ^You need not laugh any more, 
Mrs. Wheeler?" 

"Oh, master! I ask your pardon — I will not 
laugh any more — I was very rude — ^I ask your par- 
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don — ^But I'm foolish, and could not help it — ^I 
hope you are not angry, master. — I hope," said 
Mrs. Wheeler, coming back into the kitchen, and 
curtsying, " you are not angry, madam." 

^* Mamma is not angry at all," said Frank ; 
" and I was only a little angry ; and it is over 
now. Come in, come in," said he, pulling her by 
the hand, ** and look how well the fire is burning, 
that I and mamma — ^that mamma and I made." 

" Bless your little soul, that forgives and forgetsgi 
in a minute !" said the old woman. '* I wonder 
Hannah is not in with the strawberries." 

** I don't want the strawberries yet,'* said Frank ; 
" you have not put the pot on the fire, to boil thp 
supper for George — won't you put it on now ?" 



THE 

ORANGE MAN; 

OR 

THE HONEST BOY AND THE THIEF. 



Charles was the name of the honest boy, and 
Ned was the name of the thief 

Charles never touched what was not his own : 
this is being an honest boy. 

Ned often took what was not his own : this is' 
being a thief. 
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Charles's father and mother, when he was a very 
little boy, had taught him to be honest, by always 
punishing him when he meddled with what was not 
his own : but when Ned took what was not his own, 
his father and mother did not punish him : so he 
grew up to be a thief. 

Early one summer's morning, as Charles was go* 
ing along the road to school, he met a man leading 
a horse, which was laden with panniers. 

The man stopped at the door of a public house 
which was by the road side ; and he said to the 
landlord, who came to the door, ** I won't have my 
horse unloaded ; I shall only stop with you whilst 
I eat my breakfast. — Give my horse to some one to 
hold here on the road, and let the horse have a lit-* 
tie hay to eat." 

The landlord called ; but there was no one in 
the way ; so he beckoned to Charles, who was going 
by, and begged him to hold the horse. 

" Oh," said the man, " but can you engage him 
to b^ an honest boy ? for these are oranges in my 
baskets ; and it is not every little boy one can leave 
with oranges." 

** Yes," said the landlord, " I have known Charles- 
from the cradle upwards, and I never caught him 
in a lie or a theft : all , the parish knows him to be 
an honest boy. I'll'engage your oranges will be as 
safe with him, as if you were by yourself." 

" Can you so?" said the orange man ; " then I'll 
engage, my lad, to give you the finest orange in 
my basket, when I come from breakfast, if you will 
watch the rest whiliBt I am away." 

" Yes," said Charles, " I wia take care of your 
oranges." 
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So the man pat the bridle into his hand, and he 
went into the house to eat his breakfast. 

Charles had watched the horse and the oranges 
about five minutes, when he saw one of his school* 
fellows coming towards him. As he came nearer, 
Charles saw that it was Ned. 

Ned stopped as he passed, and said, '' Good-mor- 
row to you, Charles; what are you doing there? 
whose horse is that ? and what have you got in the 
baskets?" . * • • 

" There are oranges in the baskets," said Charles ; 
" and a man, who has just gone into the inn, here, 
to eat his breakfast, bid me take care of them ; and 
so I did; because he said he would give me ah or- 
ange, when he came back again." 

" An orange !" cried Ned ; " are you to have a 
whole orange ? — ^I wish I was to have one ! How- 
ever, let me look how large they are." Saying this, 
Ned went towards the pannier, and lifted up the 
cloth that covered it *' La ! what fine oranges !" 
he exclaimed, the moment he saw them. J^et me 
touch them, to feel if they are ripe." 

" No,^' said Charles, " you had better not ; what 
signifies it to you whellier they are ripe, you know, 
since you are not to eat them. You should not 
meddle with them ; they are not yours.-^You must 
not touch them." 

** Not touch them ! surely," said Ned, " there's 
no harm in touching them. You dob't think I mean 
to steal them, I suppose." S9 Ned put his hand in- 
to the orange-man's basket, and he took up an or- 
ange, and he felt it ; and when he had felt it he smell- 
ed it ''It smells very sweet," said he, '' and it feels 
very ripe; I long to taste it; I will only just suck 
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one drop of juice at the top." Saying these words, 
he put the orange to his mouth. 

Little boys, who wish to be honest, beware of 
temptation ; do not depend too much upon your- ' 
selves ; and remember, that it is easier to resolve 
to do right at first, than at last. People are led on, 
by little and little, to do wrong. 

The sight of the oranges tempted Ned to touch 
them ; the touch tempted him to smell them ; and 
the smell tempted him to taste them. 

" What are you about, Ned ?" cried Charles, 
taking hold of hi» arm/ " You said, you only 
wanted to smeU the orange ; do put it down ; for 
shame !" 

" Don't say for shame to -me," cried Ned, in a 
surly tone ; " the oranges are not yours, Charles !" 

" No, they are not mine ; but I promised to take 
care of them, and so I will : — 90 put down that or- 
ange !" 

" Oh, if it comes to that, I won't," said Ned, 
" and let us see who can make me, if I don't choose 
it. Tm stronger than you." 

" I am not afraid of you for all that," replied 
Charles, " for I am in the right." Then he snatch- 
ed the orange out of Ned's hand, and he pushed 
him with all his force from the basket. 
' Ned, immediately returning, hit him a violent 
blow, which almost stunned him. 

Still, however, this good boy, without minding 
the pain, persevered iii defending what was lefl in 
his care; he still held the bridle with one hand, 
and covered the basket with his other arm, as well 
as he could. 

Ned struggled in vain to get his hands into the 
pannier again ; he could not ; and finding that he 
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could not win by strength, he had recourse to cun- 
ning. So he pretended to be out of breath, and to 
desist ; but he meant, as soon as Charles looked 
away, to creep sofUy round to the basket on the 
other side. 

Cunning people, though they think themselves 
very wise, are almost always very silly. 

Ned, intent upon one thing, the getting round to 
steal the oranges, forgot that if he went too close to 
the horse's heels, he should startle him. The horse 
indeed, disturbed by the bustle near him, had alrea- 
dy left off eating his hay, and began to put down 
his ears ; but when he felt something touch his hind 
legs, he gave a sudden kick, and Ned fell backwards 
just as he had seized the orange. 

Ned screamed with the 'pain: and at the scream 
all the people came out of the public house to see 
what was the matter ; and amongst them came the 
orange-man. 

Ned was now so much ashamed, that he almost 
forgot the pain, and wished to run away ; but he 
was so much hurt, that he was obliged to sit down 
again. 

The truth of the matter was soon told by Charles, 
and as soon believed by all the people present who 
knew him ; for he had the character of being an 
honest boy ; and Ned was known to be a thief and 
a liar. 

Sq nobody pitied Ned for the pain he felt. " He 
deserves it," says one. " Why did he meddle with 
what was not his own ?" — " Pugh ! he is not much 
hurt, ril answer for it," said another. " And if 
he was, it's a lucky kick for him, if it keeps him 
from the gallows," says a third. Charles was the 
only person who said nothing; he helped Ned 
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away to a bank : for brave boys are always good na- 
lured. 

" Oh, come here," said the orange-man, calling 
him ; " come here, my honest lad ! what ! you got 
that black eye in keeping my oranges, did you? — 
that's a stout little fellow," said he, taking him by 
the hand, and leading him into the midst of the 
people. 

Men, women, and ctiildren, had gathered around, 
and all the children fixed their eyes upon Charles^ 
and wished to be in his place. 

In the mean time, the orange-man took Charles's 
hat off his head, and filled it with fine China oran- 
ges. " There, my little friend," said he, ** take 
3iem, and God bless you with them ! If I could but 
afford it, you should have all that is in my basket." 

Then the people, and especially the children, 
shouted for joy ; but as soon as there was silence, 
Charles said to the orange-man, " Thank'e, master, 
with all my heart ; but I can't take your oranges^ 
only that one I earned ; take the rest back again : 
as for a black eye, that's nothing ! but I won't be 
paid for it, no more than for doing what's honest. 
So I can't take your oranges, master ; but I thank 
you as much as if I had them." Saying these 
words, Charles offered to pour the granges back into 
- the basket ; but the man would not let him. 

" Then," s^d Charles, " if they are honestly 
inine> I may give them away;" so he emptied the 
hat amongst the children, his companions. " Divide 
them amongst you," said he ; and without wait- 
ing for their thank^, he pressed through the crowd, 
and ran towards home. The children all followed 
him, clapping their hands, and thanking him. 

The little thief c,ame limping afler. Nobody 
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praised him, nobody thanked him ; he had no or- 
anges to eat, nor had he any to give away. People 
must be honest before they can be generous, . Ned- 
sighed as he went towards home ; '' And all this/' 
said he to himself, "was for one orange; it was 
not worth while." 

No : it is never worth while to do wrong. 

Little boys, who read this story, consider which 
would you rather have been, the honest boy or the 
thief? 



HARRY AND LUCY. 



After the summer was passed, and afler the au» 
tumn and winter were passed, another spring came. 

Harry and Lucy were now each of them a year 
older. 

And during the year that had passed, they were 
become taller and stronger, and had learned u great 
many things, that they did not know before. 

They had learned to read fluently; and they 
were therefore able to entertain themselves a little, 
during the winter's evenings, with reading short 
stories in books, which their mamma gave, them ; 
and they had learned a little arithmetic, and could 
cast up sums in addition, and subtract. 

And they had each of them a little* garden. 
Harry dug the ground when it was necessary, and 
Lucy pulled up weeds, and helped to wheel them • 
away in her little wheel-barrow; and assisted in 
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sowing seeds of different sorts, and in planting the 
roots of flowers. 

In the summer, she and Harry carried water, to 
water the plants and flowers, which they had set 
and sown in the spring. And they had not only 
planted flowers, and sown small salad, but Harry 
had also a crop of peas, and a crop of potatoes, in 
his garden ; for his fkther had seen that he was in- 
dustrious, and for that reason he gave him a piece 
of good ground to be added to his garden ; and as 
it had been grass-ground for some time, it was so 
hard, that Harry was not able to dig it. But his 
fiither had it dug roughly for him, and he had & 
cart-load of dung laid upon it. Harry had observed 
very attentively how his father's lalpurers had set 
potatoes ; and in the beginning of the month of Feb- 
ruary he dug his ground over again, and marked it 
out into ridges, with stakes and a line, aild spread 
the dung upon the ridges, leaving sufficient space 
between the ridges for the furrows. He then cut 
some potatoes, which his father had given him, into 
Ismail pieces, to plant in the ground for sets. He took 
care to cut them, so that each piece should have 
an eye in it ; that is to say, that each piece should 
have one of those little black spots in it, which con- 
tain the root of the potato ; for after the piece of 
potato has been some time in the ground, it rots 
away, and the root unfolds, and long fibres spread 
into the earth. 

He scattered these pieces upon the dung, at eight 
or ten inches from each other ; and then he dug 
earth out of the furrows, that lay between the ridg- 
es, and covered the bits of potatoes, and the dung 
with them, laying earth over them both to the depth 
of three or four inches. 
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"■ When he had made any mistake, or had not done 
the work well, his father assisted him, and showed 
him how to do it better. 

The rain in the following spring, and the heat of 
the sun in the beginning of sumnier, had contribu- 
ted to the growth of Harry's crop, and in the mid- 
dle of June he had some fine young potatoes fit 
to eat. 
• About this time of the year, the weather is gener- 
ally very hot ; and one day, as Harry and his sister 
were sitting under the shady tree, which was men- 
tioned in the former chapter, picking some cpwslips 
for their mamma, Harry observed that the shadow 
of the tree reached almost round the stem, and he 
had seen in the morning, when he was at breakfast, 
that the shadow of the tree fell only at one side of 
it. He asked his father, who was passing by, the 
reason of this ; and his father took him to the door 
of the house, and desired, him to look where the 

sun was , and he saw that it was opposite the 

door, and very high in the sky. Take notice, Har- 
ry, where you see the sun now, and observe whqre 
you see it this evening, when the sun is setting. 

Harry said he knew where the sun set — ^that he 
could not see it from the hall-door ; but that he could 
see it from that end of the house, which was at the 
right hand of the hall-door, as you go oat 

Father. Did you ever observe where it rises 

Harry, Yes ; it rose this morning at the other 
end of the house. 

Father, It did so. — ^Now do you know where 
are the south, and the norUi, and the east, and the 
west? 

Harry, No ; but I believe the side of the sky 
where the sun rises is called the east. 
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Father. It is so ; and the side wher6 it sets is 
called the west — ^Now you may always know the 
south and the north, wherever you are, if you know 
where the -sun either rises or sets. If you know 
where it rises, stand with your lefl hand towards 
that part of the sky, and then the part of the sky be- 
fore your face will be the south, and that part of 
the sky behind your back will be the north. 

In the same manner, if you know where the sun 
sets, turn your right hand towards that place, and 
the part of the sky opposite to you will be the south. 
— ^But, Harry, you must remember that there are 
only two days in the yeajr, when the sun sets exao^ 
ly in the west, and rises exactly in the east. 

Harry. What days are those, papa 1 

Father. It would be of no use to you now, to 
know the names of those days, but when one of 
them comes, I will let you know it. On that day 
the sun rises exactly at six o'clock in the morning, 
and sets exactly at six o'clock in the evening. 

Papa, said Harry, I have observed several times, 
that my shadow in die morning and in the evening 
is very long ; but in the middle of the day I can 
scarcely see my shadow. 

Father. You must think about it yourself, Har- 
ry ; for if I tell you every thing, that you want to 
know, without your taking the trouble to think, 
you unll not have the habit of thinking for yourself; 
and without being able to think for yourself, you 
will never have good sense. 

The bricks, which Harry and Lucy had made 
the year before, had all been melted away (as the 
workmen say) by the rain, or broken, because they 
had not been burnt ; but Harr^ had dug some tough 
jreUow clay, of a proper sort, in the month of No- 
5* 
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vember, before the usad frosts of the winter had be- 
gan ; and Harry mixed it well with his spade, and 
Lucy picked out the little pebbles with a small pad- 
dle, and th6 frost made the clay mellow, as the 
workmen call it. And in the spring Harry made 
nearly six hundred bricks, and built them into 
stacks, and covered them with turf, which his fa- 
ther had let him pare off the surface of the ground. 
And Harry's father, who had been much pleased 
with his good behaviour and industry, came to the 
tree where he was at work, 'and asked him if he 
would like to go to the brickfield, to see how bricks 
were burned. Lucy wished much to go with them, 
and she ran and ^sked her mother to let her go ; 
her mother very cheerfully consented, and said she 
would go along with her 



Whilst Lucy and her mother were getting ready 
to go, Harry ran to his garden, and dug some of hia 
fine young potatoes, and put them into a basket^ 
which he had of his own, and returned to the house \ 
and his father asked him, what he intended to do 
with them. 

Sir, says Harry, last year, when I had spoiled 
the poor man's bricks, I promised, that I would 
make him amends, and I determined, when I set 
my potatoes, to let him have the first of them, that 
were fit to be dug, as I was told that early pota- 
toes were more valuable, than those that came in 
latter. 

Father. But you will not be able to carry such a 
heavy load so ^r. 

I will try, said Harry. 
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He was able to proceed but a Ihtle way with his 
load without resting. 

What could he do? 

His father was willing to assist him, as he had 
jhown honesty and truth in keeping his prom- 
ise, and good sense in' the means which he had ta- 
ken to make the brick-maker amends for the inju- 
ry which he had done him. He asked a farmer, 
whom he knew, and who was going by with a cart, 
to take the basket in his cart, and to leave it in the 
brick-field, which was at the road side. 



By the time they had reached the brick-field, to 
which they were going, and to which there was a 
ideasant walk through the fields, the farmer, who 
went by the road, had gotten with his cart to the 
«arae place. 

Harry thanked him, took up his basket, and 
inarched stoutly into the place, where the brick-ma- 
ker was at work. 

The man knew him again, and was much plea»* 
ed with Harry's punctuality. He took the potatoes 
4)ut of the buket, and said, that they were worth 
full as much as the bricks, that had been spoiled. 

Harry's fiither asked the man to show him how 
lie burned his bricks, to make them hard ; and the 
man said, he was just going to set fire to a kiln of 
bricks, and that he might see how it was done. 

The kiln was made of the bricks that were to be 
burned : these bricks were built up one upon an- 
other, tmd one beside the other, not quite close, but 
so as to leave a little room on every side of each 
brick; and in the middle of the kiln, near the 
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bottom, there were large holes filled with furze 
bushes. 

The whole kiln was as large as a large room ; and 
the man went to his house for a few lighted coals, 
and he put them under the furze, which took fire 
and blazed, and the smoke came through the open- 
ings, that were le|l between the bricks, and the heat 
of the fire came through them also, and heated the 
bricks ; and the man told Harry's father, that he 
should supply the kiln with furze, and keep the fire 
strong for six days and six nights, and that then the 
bricks would be sufficiently burned. 

Harry now said, that he was afi'aid, that he should 
not be able, tp build a kiln for his bricks : for he 
was now grown • wise enough to know, that it re- 
quired time to learn how to do things which w6 
have not been used to do. And he asked the brick- 
maker whether he thought he could build his bricks, 
so as to be able to burn them. And the man told 
him, that he believed he could not ; but he said, 
that on some holyday he would go to the place 
where Harry's bricks were, and would show him 
how to^ build a nice little kiln, if Harry's fiither 
would give him leave. 



Harry's fiither accepted this good-natured offer : 
and Harry plainly perceived, that good conduct 
makes friends, and that a poor brick-maker may 
be of use even to persons who are not obliged to 
work for their bread. 

Whilst they were talking, Lucy was looking 
about, and examining every thing in the brick-field ; 
and she observed that at the farthest part of the 
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field, some white liaen was stretched upon the grass, 
to dry, and she saw several bits of black dirt lying 
upon the linen. They did not stick to the linen, 
but were blown about by the wind, as they were 
very light 

Lucy picked up some of those black things; 
and when she showed them to her mother, her 
mother told her, that they were bits of soot, which 
had been carried by the wind from the brick-kiln. 

" But, mamma,'' said Lucy, "I don't see any chim- 
ney belonging to the brick-kiln, and soot, I believe^ 
is always fouiid in chimneys." 

Mother. No, my dear ; soot is smoke cooled ; and 
wherever there is smoke, there is soot. A great 
quantity of thick smoke rises from a brick-kiln, or, 
to speak more properly, a great quantity of smoke 
is carried upwards by the hot air, that rises from a 
brick-kiln ; and when this smoke cools, parts of it 
stick together, and make what we call soot, which 
falls slowly to the ground. This is some of it, that 
has fallen upon the white linen ; and you see it 
because it is black, and the linen, upon which it 
has fallen, is white. 

Xttcy. Why does it fall slowly? 

Mother. Because it is light ; if it was heavier, it 
would fall faster. 

Lucy. What do you mean by light and heavy ? 

Mother. You cannot yet understand all that I 
mean by those words ; but if you take two things, 
which are nearly of the same size, in your hands, 
and if one of them presses downward the hand in 
which it is held more than the other does, that may 
be called heavy, and the other may be called light 
You must observe, Lucy, that they can be called 
heavy or light onlv as compared together, or weigh' 
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ed in your hands ; as, for instance, if you take a 
large wafer in one hand, and a wooden button- 
mould of the same size in the other, the button- 
mould will be readily perceived to he the heaviest : 
you might therefore say, that the button-mould is 
heavy, and the wafer is light. 

But if you were to take the button-mould again 
in one hand, and take a shilling in the other, you 
would call the shilling heavy, and the button-mould 
light And if you were to lay down the button-mould, 
and were to take a guinea into your hand instead 
of it, you would find the shilling would appear light, 
when compared with the guinea. 

Lucy, But, mamma, what do you compare the 
aoot with, when you say it is light ? 

Mother. I compare it in my mind with other 
things of nearly the same size, as bits, of saw-dust, 
or bits of gravel ; but I cannot yet make you entire- 
ly understand what I mean. When you have learn- 
ed the uses and properties of more things, and their 
names, I shall be better able to answer the questions 
you have asked me upon subjects which I cannot 
explain to you now. 

As they returned home, they saw a poor little girl 
crying sadly, and she seemed to be very unhappy. 
And Lucy's mother said to her, " Poor girl I what 
is the matter with you? What makes you cry so?" 

" Oh, madam/' said the little girl, " my mother 
sent me to market with a basket of eggs, and I tum- 
bled down, and the eggs are all broken to pieces, and 
I am very sorry for it ; for my mother trusted them 
to me, as she thought I would take care of them ; 
and, indeed, I minded what I^as about, but a man, 
with a sack upon his back, was coming by, and he 
pushed me, and made me tumble down." 
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Mother, Will your ipother be angry with you 
when she knows it? 

Little girl, I shall tell my mother, and she will 
not be angry at me ; but she will be very sorry, and 
she will cry, because she. is very poor ; and she will 
want the bread which I was to have bought with 
the money, for which I should sell the eggs ; and 
my brothers and sisters will have no supper. 

When the little girl had done speaking, she sat 
down again upon the bank, and cried very sadly. 

Little Lucy pulled her mother's gown to make 
her listen to- her, and then she said softly, ** Mam- 
ma, may I speak to the poor little girl V 

Mother, Yes, Lucy. 

Lucy. Little girl, I have some eggs at home, and 
I will give them to you, if my mamma will let me 
go fcTr t)iem. 

" My dear," said Lucy's mother to her, " our house 
is at a distance ; and if you were to try to go back 
by yourself, you could not find the way ; but if the 
little girl will come to-morrow to my house, you 
may give her the eggs ; she is used to go to mar- 
ket, and knows the road. In the mean - time, my 
poor little girl, come with me to the baker's at the 
top of the hill, and I will give you a loaf to carry 
home to your mother : you are a good girl, and tell 
the truth." 

So Lucy's mother took the little girl to the ba- 
ker's shop, and bought a loaf, and gave it to her ; 
and the little girl thanked her, and put the loaf un- 
der her arm, and walked homewards v^ry happy. 



As he was going over a stile, Harry dropped his 
handkerchief out of his pocket, and it fell i^Vb 
some water, and was made quite wet ; and he was 
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forced to carry it in his hand, until they came to a 
house, where his father told him he would ask leave 
to have it dried for him. And he asked the mis^ 
tress of the house to let Harry go to the fife to dry 
his handkerchief. And while he held it at the fire, 
Lvicy said she saw a great smoke go from the hand- 
kerchief into the fire ; and her mother asked her 
how she knew it was smoke ? 

Lucy, Because it looks^like smoke? 

Mother, Hold this piece of paper in what you 
think like smoke, and try if you can catch any of 
those black things, that were in the smoke you saw 
in the brick-field. 

Lucy, No, mamma, it does not blacken the pa- 
per in the least, but it wets the paper. 

Mother, Hold this cold plate in what you call 
smoke, that comes from the handkerchief 

Lucy, Mamma, I find the plate is wet. 

Mother, What is it, then, that comes from the 
handkerchief? 

Lucy, Water. The water with which it was wet- 
ted, when it fell into the ditch. 

Mother, What makes the' water came out of it T 

Lucy, The heat of the fire, I believe. 

M<f^^' At tea, to-night, put me in mind to show 
you water turned into steam and steam turned into 
water. 

When they had gotten home, Harry and Lucy 
went immediately, without losing any time, to cast 
up two sums in arithmetic, which they were accus- 
tomed to do every day. 

Harry could cast up sums in common addition 
readily ; and Lucy understood the rule called sub-' 
traction ; and she knew very well what was meant 
by the words borrowing and paying, though it is 
not easy to understand them distinctly. But she 
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had been taught carefully by her mother, who was 
A woman of good sense, and who was more desir- 
ous that her daughter should understand what she 
did, than that she should merely be able to go on 
as t^he was told to do, without knowing the reason 
of what she was about. 
. And after they had shown the sums, which they 
had ca5t up, to their mother, they sat down to draw. 
Lucy was learning to draw the outlines of flowers, 
and she took a great deal of pains, and looked at- 
tentively at the print she was copying. And she 
was not in a hurry to have done, or to begin anoth- 
er flower ; but she minded what she was about, 
and attended to every thing that her mother had de- 
sired her. the day before to correct. And after she 
had copied a print of periwinkle, she attenipted to 
draw it from the flower itself; which she had placed 
in such a manner as to have the same appear- 
ance as the print had, that she might be able to com- 
pare her drawing from the print, with her drawing 
from the flower. 



She found it was not so easy to draw from the 
latter, as from the former ; but every time that she 
tried, it became easier. And she was wise enough 
to know, that it was better to be able to draw from 
things themselves, or from nature, as it is called , 
than from other drawings; because every body may 
everywhere have objects before them, which they 
may imitate ; and by practice they may learn to 
draw or delineate objects so well, as to be able to 
express upon paper, &c. to other people, whatever 
curious things they meet with. 
6 
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The h&bit of drawing is particularly useful to 
those who study botany ; and it was her love of bot- 
any that made Lucy fond of drawing flowers. 

She had a number of dried plants, the names of 
which she knew ; and she took great pleasure in 
the spring, and in the beginning of summer, in 
gathering such plants as were in flower, and in 
discovering, by the rules of botany, to what class, 
order, ge^us, and species they belonged. 

Harry, also, knew something of botany ; but he 
did not learn to draw fbwers. He was endeavour- 
ing, with great care, to trace a map of the fields 
about his father's house. He had made several at^ 
tempts, and he had failed several times ; but he be- 
gan again, and every time he improved. 

He understood very well the use of a map ; he 
knew that it was a sort of picture of ground, by 
which he could measure the size of every yard, or 
garden, or field, or orchard, afler it had been drawn 
upon paper, as well as it could be measured upon 
the ground itself. He could also draw a little with 
a rule and compasses ; he could describe a circle, 
and make an equilateral triangle, and a right angle, 
and he had begun to learn to write. 

Afler they had dlrawn and written for one hour, 
it was time for them to go and dress before dinner. 

Harry's walk to the. brick-field had made him 
very hungry, so that he ate heartily. 

Whilst he was eating, his mother told him, that- 

she intended to send him into the garden, after din- 

^ ner, for some strawberries, that were just ripe ; and 

she advised him not to eat so much pudding, if he 

wished to eat strawberries. 

Now Harry had learned fix>m experience, that if 
he ate too much, it would make him sick ; he there- 
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foie prudently determined'' not to have another 
spoonful of pudding. 

A little while ad^r dinner, Harry ai^d Lucy .went 
with their mother into the garden ; and Lucy was 
desired to gather six strawberries, and Harry was 
desired to gather foiir strawberries. 

And when they were put together, Harry count- 
ed them, and found that they made ten, Lucy was 
not obliged to count them, for she knew by rote, or 
by heart, as it is sometimes called, that six and four 
make ten. 

Each of them next brought five strawberries; 
and Harry knew, without counting, that, when they 
were put together, they would make ten. And Lu- 
cy knew that the parcel of strawberries which they 
gathered first, which made ten, would, when added 
to the second parcel, which also consisted of ten, 
make twenty. 

They now went and gathered ten more. One 
gathered three, and the other gathered seven ; and 
this ten, added to the former number, made thirty. 
And they went again, and brought ten more to their 
mother : this ten was made up of eight and two ; 
and this ten, added to the thirty they had gathered 
beibre, made forty. 



Whilst they were eating them, Harry asked his 
sister, if she knew what was meadt by ty in twenty 
and thirty. Lucy laughed at him for supposing 
that she did not know it, and said her father had 
told her. Harry said that he knew before, that teen 
in the words thirteen, fourteen, d&c., meant ten ; but 
he did not know that ty in twenty, and thirty, dirC., 
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meant ten,. And he said he did not know why ten 
should have three names — ten^ tern, and ty, 

Lucy said she could not tell; but they asked 
their &ther, and he told them that ten meant ten 
by itself, without any other number joined to it ; 
but that teen meant ten with some other number 
joined to it; and he asked Harry what thirteen 
meant. 

Harry, I believe that it is three and ten, for three 
joined or added to ten make thirteen. Fourteen 
is plainly four and ten ; fifteen, five sjid ten. But 
why, papa, is it not thre^iem instead of being cal- 
led thirteen? 

Papa, Because it is easier to say thirteen than 
three4een, 

Lucy. But why is it called twelve ? It should be 
two4een, 

Harry. And eleven, papa, should be cne4em. 

Papa. I cannot now explain to you, my dear, 
the reason why we have not those names in En^ 
lish ; but you p^ceive that it is easy to remember 
the names of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, &c., because 
we remember that four, five, six, come after one an^ 
olh^ ; and we perceive, that all that is necessary is, 
to add teen to tiiem. You see that fourteen means 
four and ten — four added to ten. 

Harry. But does ty in forty mean four added to 
ten? 

Lucy replied that it did not. 

Papa. No — it means four times ten; not ten 
added to fij^if) hut ten added together four times.— 
And fifty means ten added together five times. So 
you see, that it is useful to have three names for 
ten^ which difier a little from one another, but 
which aie also scanething like each other ; for tem 
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18 like tm, and ty is like &en. Tern is always 
used when ten is added to any number, as far as 
nineteen ; and ty is always used when more tens 
than one are counted, as far as a hundred. 

Harry. Then twenty should be two'ty ; and 
thirty slK>uld be thre^ty. 

Papa. I told you before, my dear, that thirteen 
is used instead ofthree^een, because the former word 
is more easily pronounced than the latter. Thirty 
is used instead of threc'ty for the same reason. 

Harry. But why is not twenty twthty ? 

Papa. Twenty is made up oity and of twain, a 
word that was formerly used for two: the word 
twain joined to ty makes twainty, which, when 
spoken quickly, sounds like twenty. 

Harry. But, plipa, will you tell me another thing? 

Pijg^a. No, Han7 ; we have talked enough about 
numbers at present; you will be tired by thinking 
. any longer with much attention, and I do not wish 
that you should be tired, when you attend to what 
you are about. Thinking without tiring ourselves 
is very agreeable ; but thinking becomes disagree- 
able, if we tire ourselves : and as thinking wiUi at- 
tention is useful and necessary, we should take care 
not to make it disagreeable to ourselves. 



It was now tea-time ; and Harry and Lucy usual- 
ly supped at the same time that their father and 
mother drank tea; so that they had an opportunity 
of hearing many useful and entertaining things, 
that passed in conversation : and Lucy, recollecting 
that her mother had promised to tell her, at tea-time^ 
something more about smoke and steam, put her in 
6» 
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raiiid of what she had promised. Then her mother 
called for & lighted wax candle, and for a lighted tal« 
low candle, and she desired Lucy to hold a cold plate 
over the wax candle, and Harry to hold another 
cold plate over the tallow candle ; and in a short 
time a considerable quantity of smoke, or soot, was 
collected ispon each of the plates. Another cold 
ptate was h^dover the tea-urn, in which water was 
boiling, and frfnn which there issued a large quan^ 
tity of steam, or vapour of water. This steam was 
stopped by the plate, which, by degrees, was cover- 
ed with a number of very smaU drops, not so large 
as the head of a minikin pin. After the plate had 
be^ held over the steam a little longer, these drops 
became larger — ^they attracted one another ; that is 
to say, one little drop was joined to another, and 
made a large drop ; and so on, till at length the 
drops ran so much together, as to lose their round 
^ape, and to run over the plate. Harry and Lucy 
were much entertained with this experiment. Har- 
ry observed that the vapour of water was very diflfer- 
ent from the vapour of a candle. 

Papa. I am very glad to find that you have so 
readily learned something of the meaning of the 
word vapour, which I have purposely made use of 
in the place of the wo^d steam ; but you are mis- 
taken, my dear, in saying vapour of a candle. Lamp 
black, soot and smoke are formed firom the vapour 
of the oily parts of burning bodies. Formerly peo- 
ple made use of lamps instead of candles, and the 
soot of those lamps was called lamp-black, though 
it should properly be called oil-black. Now, pray, 
Harry, do you know the meaning of the word evap- 
orate? 
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Harry, I belieye it means, being turned into va- 

Papa, Did you observe any thing else in the ex* 
periments which I have just shovirn to you ? 

Harry, Yes, papa ; I saw, that the vapour of oil 
was solid, wheii it was cold. 

Papa, Condensed. 

Harry, Yes, condensed. 

Papa, And did you not observe, that die vapoof 
of water, when condensed, was fluid ? — ^And what 
did you observe, Lucy ? 

Lucy, I thought, papa, that the soot, or lamp- 
black, which you told me was the vapour of oil, did 
not seem to turn into oil again, when it was con-^ 
densed ; but that it had entirely a different appear- 
ance from the tallow and wax from which the oil 
came ; and yet, that the vapour of the water, when 
it was condensed, became water again. 

Papa, I do not think, my dear children, that 
my time has been thrown away in shov^ing you 
this experiment. And, as I wish to make you like 
to attend to what is taught to you, I will endeavour 
to make it agreeable to you, by joining the feeling 
of pleasure to the feeling of attention in your mind^ 
by giving you pleasure, or the hope of pleasure^ 
when you attend. 

Harry, I know vehat you mean, papa; for if we 
had not attended to what we were about, you would 
have endeiLVoured to give us pain. 

Papa, No, Harry ; you are a little mi^aken. I 
don't wish to give you pain, unle^ss when I want to 
prevent you from doing something that would be 
hurtful to yourself, or to other people ; and then I 
wish to associate, that is, join pain with such ae- 
tions. But I do not expect, that little boys and 
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girls should be as wise as men and women ; and if 
you do riot attend, I only abstain from giving you 
pleasure. 

Harry. But, papa, what pleasure were you going 
to give us ? 

Pap€k I was not going to give you any immedi- 
ate or present pleasure, but only the hope of some 
pleasure to-morrow. Your mamma and I intend, 
to-morrow, to walk to breakfast with her brother, 
your uncle, who has come to live at a very pretty 
place not quite three miles from this house. He 
was formerly a physician, and he has several curi- 
ous instruments — a microscope, an electrifying ma- 
chine, an air-pump, and a collection of fossils, and 
a few shells and prints ; and he knows very well 
how to explain things to other people. And the 
pleasure, that your mamma and I meant to give 
you, was to take you with us to-morrow morning. 
Harry and Lucy were very happy, when they were 
going to bed, from the remembrance of the day 
that they had passed, and from the hop^ of being 
happy on the day which was to come. 



At six o'clock in the morning Harry wakened ; 
and as they were to set out for Flower-hill at seven, 
he got up, and dressed himself with great alacrity ; 
and Lucy did the, same. But, alas ! their hopes 
were disappointed ; for a violent thunder-storm 
came on before seven o'clock, which prevented 
their walk to their uncle's. 

Harry planted himself at the window, and exam- 
ined every cloud, as it passed by, and every quarter 
of the sky, in expectation of fair weather and sun- 
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shitie. But his sister, who was older, knew that' 
her standing at the window would not alter the 
weather ; and she prudently sat down, to study Bot- 
any before breakfast, and to examine some flowers, 
which she had gathered in her walk the day be- 
fore. 

When Harry had stood some time at the win- 
dow, and had seen no appearance of a change in 
the sky, he turned about, and looked wistfully 
round him, like a person who did not know what 
to do with himself His mother, who, at that in- 
stant, came into the room, could, not help smiling 
at {he melancholy figure which she saw before 
her ; and she asked Harry what was the matter. 
Harry owned, that he felt sorry and sad, because 
he had been disappointed of the pleasmre which 
his father had promised him. 

Mother, But, Harry, my dear^ your father did 
not promise you fine weather. 

Harry, (Lcmghing) No, mamma, I know he did 
not ; but I expected, that it would be a fine day, and 
I am sorry, that it is not 

Mother, Well, Harry, that is all very natural, as 
it is called, or, to speak more properly, it is what 
happens commonly. But though you cannot alter 
the weather, you may alter your own feelings, by 
turning your attention to something else. 

Harry. To what else, mamma ? 

Mother, You have several different occupations^ 
that you ate fond of; and if you turn your thoughts 
to any of them, it will prevent you from feeling sad 
upon account of the disappointment you have met 
with. Besides, my dear Harry, the rain must, in 
some respects, be agreeable to you, and it is car- 
tainly useful. 
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Harry* O yes, mamma, I know what you mean 
— my garden. It was indeed in great want of wa- 
ter, and it cost me a great deal of trouble, to carry 
water to it twice every day. My peas will come 
on now, and I shall have plenty of radishes. Thank 
you, mamma, for putting me in mind of my garden ; 
it has made me more contented. 

Harry's father now came in, and seeing that he 
was cheerfiil, and that he bore his disappointment 
pretty well, he asked him if he ^ad ever seen i^ 
oork garden. 

Harry, No, papa ; I remember I have seen a cork 
model of a house ; but I never saw the model of a 
garden made of a cork. 

Papa, But this is not the model of a garden, but 
a sort of small garden made upon cork. Here it is. 

Harry, Why, this is nothing but the plate, or 
saucer, that commoAly stands under a flower-pot, 
with apiece of cork, like the bung of a barrel, float- 
ing in the water. 

Papa. Notwithstanding its simplicity, it is capa- 
ble, to a certain degree, of doing what a garden 
does. It can produce a salad. Here are the seeds 
of cresses and mustard ; sprinkle them thinly upon 
this cork, and lay it in the closet near the south 
window. ' 

Harry, When may I look at it again ? 

Papa, Whenever you please. But do not touch, 
or shadke it ; for if. you do, it will disturb the seeds 
from the places where they now rest, and that will 
prevent them from growing. In two or three days 
you will see, that crepes and mustard plants have 
grown from these seeds. 

Harry ^ Pray, papa, will the seeds grow on the 
cork, aa they grow in the ground ? 
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Papa. No, my dear; it is not the cork, that nour- 
ishes the plant, but it is the water, which makes it 
grow. If you coyer the bottom of a soup plate with 
a piece of flannel, and pour water into the plate so 
high as just to touch the flannel, and scatter seeds 
on the sur&ee of the flannel, they will grow upon 
it in the same manner that they grow upon cork. 

Harry, But if it is by the water onty,that the seeds 
are made to grow, would they not grow as weU, if 
they were put upon the bottom of the plate, with- 
out any cork or flannel ? 

Papa, No, my little friend, they would not ; be- 
cause, if there were only so much water in the 
plate, as to co?er only half of each of the seeds, it 
would be so shallow as to be evaporated (you know 
what that means, Hi^rry) before the seeds could 
grow. Perhaps, also, the surface of the plate may 
be so smooth, as to prevent the fibres of the roots 
fix)m taking hdd of it. And there are many more 
reasons, which occur to me, why it is probable, that 
they would not grow. 

Harry, But we can try, papa. 

Papa, Yes, my dear, that is the only certain 
meth<xl of knowing. 



Lucy's mother recollec^d, that she had promis- 
ed her, the last year, to show her how butter was 
made ; and as the rain in the morning had prevent- 
ed Lucy firom going to her uncle's, her mother 
thought it would be a good time to take her into 
the dairy, where the dairy-maid was churning. 
Little Harry was permitted to go with his sister. 

They remembered the wide^ shallow pans, which 
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they had seep the yeaii: 'before ; and they recollect- 
ed, that their mother had told them, that the cream, 
or oily part of the milk, which was the lightest, sep- 
arated itself from the heaviest part ; or, to speak 
more properly, that the heaviest part of the milk de- 
scended towards the bottom of the pans, and left 
the cream, or lightest part, uppermost ; and that 
this cream was skimmed off twice every day, and , 
laid by, till a sufficient quantity, that is to say, five 
or six, or any larger number of quarts, was collected. 

They now saw twelve quarts, or three gallons of 
eream, put into a common churn : and the dai- 
ry-maid put the cream in motion, by means of the 
churn-staff, which she moved up and down with a 
regular mofion, for seven or eight minutes : when ' 
she appeared tired, another of the maids took the 
churn-staff from her, and worked in her stead ; and 
80 on alternately for about three quarters of an hour, 
when the butter began to come, as it is called, or 
to be collected in little lumps in the cream. Harry 
and Lucy were much surprised, when the lid or 
cover of the churn was taken off, to see small lumps 
of butter floating in the milk. 

They saw, that the cream had changed its col- 
our and consistency, and that several small pieces 
of butter were swimming on its surface. These 
pieces of butter were collected, and joined together 
into one lump by the dairy-maid, who poured some 
cold water into the chum, to msike the butter hard- 
er, and to make it separate more easily from the 
milk, which had become warm with the quick mo- 
tion, that had been used to make the butter come. 
Then she carefully took it all out of the chum, and 
put it into a wooden dish, and pressed it, sa as to 
face all the milk out of.it« She then washed it 
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very cieap, in cold water, a great many times, and 
with a wooden thing, called a slice, which is like 
a large flat saucer, she cut the lump of butter, that 
she had made, into pieces, in order to pull out of it 
'all the cow's hairs, that had fallen into the milk, of 
which the cream had been made. 

Many (^ these hairs stuck to the slice^ and others 
were picked out, which appeared as the butter was 
cut in pieces. 

The buttjer was then well washed, and the water 
in which it had been washed, was squeezed out of 
it. The butter was now put into a pair of scales, 
and it weighed nearly three pounds. Some of it 
was rolled into cylinders, of about half a pound 
weight each : and some of it was made into little 
pats, and stamped with wooden stamps, which had 
different figures carved upon them ; the impression 
of which figures was marked upon the butter. 
' Lucy asked what became of the milk, or liquor 
which was lefl in the churn. Her mother told her, 
it was called buttermilk, and that it was usually giv- 
en to the pigs. 

Lucy. Mamma, I have heard, that in Ireland, 
and in Scotland, the poor drink buttermilk, and are 
very fond of it. 

Mother, Yes, my dear; but the buttermilk in 
Ireland is very different from the buttermilk here. 
We separate the thick part of the cream from the 
rest, for the purpose of making butter ; but in Ire- 
land, they lay by the thinner part, which is only 
milk, as well as the thick cream, for churning, and 
they add toit the richest part of the new milk, which 
is what comes last from the cow when she is milk- 
ed : and what is lefl after the batter is made, is for 
7 
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thi^ reason noli so sour; &nd is more nourid^ng 
than the buttermilk in this country. 

Lucy. Do not they sometimes make whey of but- 
termilk and new milk 1 

Mother, Yes, my dear ; whey is made of butter- 
milk and skimmed milk ; but it is not thought so 
pleasant, or useful,. in this kingdom, though it is 
much liked in Ireland ; probably because^ the but- 
termilk here is not so good as it is in. Ireland. I 
am told, that it. is frequently grefejrred in that coun- 
try to any other kind^f whey, even by those who 
are rich enough to have wine-wliey. You see, my 
dear Lucy, that small circumstances make great 
differences in things. I have heard it said that the 
Irish poor must be very wretched indeed, if they 
be forced to use buttermilk, instead of milk : but 
the fact is, their buttermilk is so much better than 
jours, that they frequently prefer it to new milk. 
To judge wisely, we must carefully make ourselves 
acquainted with the facts, about which we are to 
judge. 

Harry, Pray, mamma^ why does dashing about 
the milk with the churn-staff make butter ? 

Mother. The process of making butter is not yet 
exactly understood. Cream consists of oil, whey 
and curd, and an acid peculiar to milk. You know 
what is meant by an acid. 

Lucy. Not very well ; I know it means what is 
sour. 

Mother. Yes, my dear ; sourness is one of the 
properties of acids ; and when you have acquired a 
knowledge of a greater number of facts, that you 
can compare with one another, I shall be better 
abk to explain to you, what is meant by maay 
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terms, that I cannot at present make you under- 
stand. 

Harry. But, mamma, you have not yet told us, 
why churning makes butter. 

Mother, My dear, it does not make butter ; it on- 
ly separates the oily or buttery part of the cream 
from the curd, or cheesy part, and from the wjiey. 
We do not know exactly how this is done by churn- 
ing ; but it is probable that, by striking the cream 
with the churn-staff, or by shaking it violently, the 
oily parts, or particles, are, from time to time, for- 
ced nearer together, which enables them to attract 
each other. 

Harry. Yes, mamma,.! know what that is — just 
as globules of quicksilver run together, when they 
are near enough. 

Mother, Globule ! Harry, where did you find that 
new word 1 

Harry. Papa told it to me the other day, when 
I was looking at some quicksilver, that he had let 
fell. He told me, the little drops of quicksilver, or 
mercury, which look like balls, were called glob- 
ules, or little globes. 

Ihicy, And, mamma, the drops of dew- and rain 
stand on several leaves separate front one another. 
On a nasturtium leaf I have seen drops of water al- 
most as round as drops of quicksilver ; and when I 
pushed two of the drops near one another, they ran 
together, and formed one larger drop. 

Mother, They were attracted together, as it is 
called. 

Lucy, But the larger drop, which was made of 
the two drops, was not twice as large as either of 
the two small ones. 

Mother, Are you sure of that^ Lucy t 
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Imcy, No, mamma : but I thought 9o. 

Motlier, Two drops of mercury of the same size, 
or two drops of any other fluid, when they join, do 
not form a drop that is twice as large in breadth, or 
diameter, as one of the small drops ; but such a 
drop contains exactly as much, and weighs as 
heavy as the two small drops. 

Harry, I do not understand you, mamma. 

Mother. I will, by degrees, endeavour to make 
you understand me ; but it cannot be done at once, 
and you have attended enough now. — Lucy, it is 
time to read : let us go on with the account of in- 
sects, which you were reading yesterday. 



Then Lucy, and Harry, and their mother, lefl 
the dairy, and returned to the drawing-room. 

Mother. Here, Harry; sit down, and listen to 
what your sister reads. Y6u will soon be able to 
read to yourself without assistance ; which, in time, 
will become an agreeable employment. 

Lucy now read in the Guardian, No. 157, a 
very entertaining account of the industry and inge- 
nuity of ants. 

Both Harry and she wished much that they 
could find some ants' nests, that they might see 
how they carried on their works. Their mother 
said, that she could show them an ant's nest in the 
garden : and as it had done raining, she took them 
i into the garden, and showed them two little holes 
in the ground where the ants had formed cells, which 
served them for houses to live in, and for store-houses 
to keep their eggs and food. They were busily 
employed in making a road, or causeway, from one 
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of tkese holes to the other. Great numbers were em- 
ployed in carrying earth, to repair breaches which 
had been made in their work by the rain. 

Harry laid some dead flies, ' and some small 
crumbs of bread, upon the track where the ants 
were at work : but they were pot diverted from 
their labour by this temptation ; on the contrary, 
they pushed the dead flies and the crumbs out of 
their way, and went steadily on with their business. 
Harry's mother told him, she hkd tried the same 
experiment before, and that, perhaps, another time 
the ants might choose to eat, instead of pushing 
a^ay the food, that was oflered to them. Harry 
and Lucy staid patiently watching the ants, till it 
was time to dress for dinner. After dinner, Harry's 
father told him, that the weather was sufficiently 
fine for their jaunt to Flower-hill : and Harry now 
saw, that it was not such a great misfortune as he 
had thought it in the morning, to have his walk de- 
ferred ; and he and Lucy set out joyfully, with their 
father and mother, to go to see their uncle. 

Then: way was through some pretty fields, and 
over stiles, and through a wood, and along a shady 
lane. As they passed through the fields, Har-. 
ry, when they came to a corn-field, was able to tell 
the name, of the grai^, which was growing in it; 
and Lucy told him the names of several of the wild 
flowers and weeds which were growing among the 
corn, and under the hedges. 

During the last year, Harry had learned to be 
very active in body, as well as in mind ; and when 
he came to a low stile, he put his hands upon the 
top rail, and vaulted nimbly over it. And Lucy ran 
almost as fast as her brother, and was very active 
in every exercise that was proper for a little girl. 
7* 
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They soon came to a wind-mill, which went 
round with great quickness. It was not necessary 
for his father to warn Harry not to go too near 
the arms or sails of the Wind-mill, as he had read 
in a " Present for a little Boy** how dangerous it is 
to go within the reach of a wind-mill's sails. He 
was not, however, foolishly afraid, but wisely care- 
ful. He kept out of the reach of the sails, but he 
was not afraid of going to the door, or to the wheel 
and lever, by which the top was turned round : and 
he counted, with the assistance of his father, the 
number of turns which the sails made in a min- 
ute. 

His father looked at his watch during one min- 

^ute ; and Harry counted the number of revolutions, 

or turns that the sails made in that time. He 

found, that they went round forty-five times in a 

minute. 

Lucy observed, that the middle of the sails mov- 
ed round through a very small space, but that the 
ends, or tips of them, went very fast. 

Papa, My dear, you see a black spot in that part 
of the doth of the sails, which is near the centre of 
the arms, goes as often round as the tips of the sails. 
— ^What, then, do you mean, by saying the tips 
move very fast? 

Lucy, I mean, that they go a great way in a lit- 
tle time. ' 

Papa, What do you mean by a great way ? 

iMcy, I am afraid that I cannot explain myself 
clearly. I mean that the tips of the wind-mill sails 
go through a great way in the air. I believe I 
should say, that they describe a very large circle ; 
and the parts of the sails, that are near the 'centre, 
describe a small circle. 
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Papa. Now I understand yon distinctly : the 
circle, which the tips describe, is very large, what 
amnpartd with that described by the part near the 
centre. I have trieid several times how fast the tips 
of wind-mill sails move : and when there was a brisk 
wind, they moved a mile in a minute. 

Harry. That is very fast, indeed! — ^But how 
could you tell this, papa ? 

Poj^ I cannot explain to you now ; but scnne 
time hence t will. 

They now went through a wood where they saw 
squirrels jumping from tree to tree with great agil- 
ity ; and rabbits, sitting up on their hind legs, look- 
ing about them, and running from one hole to an- 
other, as if they were at play. • Harry asked sever- 
al questions about the squirrels, and rabbits, and 
about woo44)eckers, and other birds that he saw. 
By these means, he and Lucy got some knowledge 
in their walk, and were amused th6 whole way to 
their uncle's. 

Harry, Papa, tins walk puts me in mind of 
** Eyes and no Eyes," in Evenings at Home. I 
feel very glad to find, that things, which I have 
read in that book, are like real things, and tiiat 
what I have read is of use to me. 

Neither Lucy Jkca Harry had ever seen their un- 
cle B ; and they e]q;)ected, as he was called 

doctor, that he must be a very grave old man, who 
would not take the trouble to talk to little children : 
but they were much mistaken ; for they found that 
he vras very cheerful, and that he talked to them a 
great deal. ' 

After tea, he took them into his study, in which, 
beside a great many books, there i^ere several in- 
struments and machines of different sorts. 
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They had both seen a barometer and a thermom- 
eter at home; bat the barometer at Dr. B ^*s 

was much larger than what Harry had seen before ; 
and it was not fixed up against the wall, but 
was hung upon a stand with three legs, in such a 
manner, that when it was touched, it swung about; 
and the shining quicksilver withinside of it, rose 
and fell, so as to ^ show that it did not stick to the 
tube which contained it. There were an air-pump, 
and a microscope, and a wooden orrery, in the room, 
and a pair of very large globes. 

Doctor B let Harry examine them. — ^And 

he was so good as to answer all the questions that 
either Lucy or Harry asked him. 

Harry asked him what that shining liquid was, 
which he saw in the tube of the barometer. 

Doctor B . It is a metal called quicksilver, 

and it is found in the mines under ground. 

Harry, My papa showed me quicksilver the 
other day, and it was liquid, and was spilt on the 
table, and on the floor; and how can that be a 
metal? I thought metals were all solid. 

Doctor B . So they all are, when they are 

sufficiently c(4d. 

Harry, Then is quicksilver hotter than iron ? ^ 

Doctor B . I cannot explain to you, at pres- 
ent, what you want to know. 

Harry. What is that globe made of? 

Doctor B , Of pasteboard and plaster. 

Harry. How is it made round ? I thought paste- 
board was made of flat sheets of paper, pasted up- 
on one another. 

Dottor B r. Flat pasteboard is ; but the 

pasteboard uponHhis globe is made round, by means 
of a round mould, upon which it is formed. — You 
know, I suppose, what a mould is. 
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Harry, Yes, I do, pretty well. But how can the 
pasteboard, after it is all pasted together, be gotten 
off a round mould ? 

Doctor B . After it is dry, it is cut all round 

with a knife ; and then it will come off the mould 
in two caps, as the shell of a nut, when it is opened 
with a knife, comes off the kernel. 

Harry, What is the use of this machine, which 
you call an air-pump 1 

Doctor B . To pump air out of that glaas 

yessel, which you see. 

Harry, I do not quite understand you, sir. 

Doctor B ' ' '. No, my dear, it is not probable 
that you can ; but I will soon give you a little book 
which will leach you the uses of several instruments 
of this sort. 

Harry, My dear uncle, I cannot tell you how 
much I shall be obliged to you. 

Harry and Lucy were much delighted with what 
they saw at their uncle's ; and as they had not been 
troublesome, he asked their father and mother to 
bring them to Flower-hill, when they caine next to 
see him. 

They returned home that evening, just before it 
was dark, and went to bed by moon-light. 

Thus ends an account of three days passed by 
Harry and Lucy ; one day when Harry was about 
five, and Lucy six years old, and two days, a year 
afterwards, when Lucy was seven, and Harry six 
yean of age. 
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THE 

CHERRY ORCHARD. 



Marianne was a^ittle girl of about eight years 
old : she was remarkably good tempered ; she could 
bear to be disappointed, or to be blamed, without 
looking or feeling peevish, or sullen, or angry. — 
Her parents, and her school mistress and compan- 
ions, all loved her, because she was obedient and 
obliging. 

Marianne had a cousin, a year younger than 
herself, named Owen, who was an ill tempered boy. 
Almost every day, he was crying, or pouting, or in 
a passion, about some trifle or other; he was 
neither obedient nor obliging. His play-fellows 
could not love hiii) ; for he was continually quar- 
relling with them ; he would never, either when he 
was at play or at work, do what they wished ; but 
he always tried to force them to yield to his will 
and his humour. 

One fine summer's evening, Marianne and Owen 
were setting out, with several of their little compan- 
ions, to school. It was a walk of about a mile from 
the town in which their fathers and mothers lived 
to the school4iouse, if they went by the high-road ; 
but there was another way, through a lane, which 
was a quarter of a mUe shorter. 

Marianne, and most of the children, liked to go 
by the lane, because they could gather the pretty 
flowers which grew on the banks and in the hedges ; 
but Owen preferred going by the high-road, be- 
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cause he liked to see the carts, and carriages, and 
horsemen, which usually were seen upon this 
road. 

Just when they were setting out, Owen called to 
Marianne, who was turning into the lane. 

"Marianne," said he, ** yon must not go by the 
lane to-day ; you must go by the road." 

" Why must not I go by the lane to-day V* said 
Marianne ; " yon know yesterday, and the day be- 
fore, and the day before that, we all went by the 
highrroad, only to please you ; and now let us go 
by the lane, because we want to gather some, honey- 
suckles and dog-roses, to fill our dame's flower- 
pots." 

" I don't care for that ; I don't want to fill our 
dame's flower-pots ; I don't want to gather honey- 
suckles and dog-roses ; I want to see the coaches 
and chaises on the road ; and you must go my way, 
Marianne." 

'* Must ! Oh, you should not say musty* replied 
Marianne in a gentle tone. 

" No, indeed !" cried one of her companions, 
" you should not ; nor should you look so cross ; 
that is not the way to make us do what you like." 

" And besides/* said another, " what right has 
he always to make us do as he pleases! — He 
never will do any thing that we wish." 

Owen grew quite angry when he heard this ; 
and he was just going to make some sharp answer, 
when Marianne, who was good natured, and always 
endeavoured to prevent quarrels, said, " Let us do 
what he asks, this once ; and I dare say he will do 
what we please the next time. We will go by the 
high-road to school, and we can come back by the 
lane in the cool of the evening." 
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To please Marianne, whom they all loved, they 
agreed to this proposal. They went by the high- 
road ; but Owen was not satisfied, because he saw 
that his companions did not comply for his sake ; 
and as he walked oo, he began to kick up the dust 
with his feet, saying, " I'm sure it is much pleas- 
anter here than in the laYie ; I wish we were to 
come back this way ; I'm sure it is much pleas- 
anter than in the lane ; is it not, Marianne V* 

Marianne could not say that she thought so. 

Owen kicked up the dust more and more. 

^' Do not make such a dust, dear Owen," said 
she ; *^ look how you have covered my shoes and 
clean stockings with dust." 

** Then say it is pleasanter here than in the lane: 
I shall. go on making this dust till you say that." 

** 1 cannot say that, because I do not think so, 
Owen." 

" m make you think so, and say so too." 

" You are not taking the right way to make me 
think so ; you know that I cannot think this dust 
agreeable." 

Owen persisted; and he raised continually a 
fresh t^loud of dust, in spite of all. that Marianne or 
his companions could say to him. They left him, 
and went to the opposite side of the road; but 
wherever they went he pursued. At length, they 
came to a turnpike-gate, on one side of which there 
was a turn-stile ; Marianne and tharest of the chil- 
dren passed, one by one, through the turn-stile, 
whilst Owen was emptying his shoes of dust. 
When thh was done, he looked up, and saw all his 
companions on the other side of the gate, hold- 
ing the turn-stile, to prevent him from coming 
through. 
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" Let me through, let me through," cried he ; " I 
must and will come through." 

" No, no, Owen," said they; " must will not do 
now ; we have you safe ; here are ten of us ; and 
we will, not let you come through till you will prom- 
ise not to make any more dust." 

Owen, without making any answer, be^an to 
kick, and push, and struggle, with all his might ; 
but in y^in he struggled, pulled, pushed, and kick- 
ed ; he found that ten people are stronger than one. 
When he felt that he could not conquer them by 
force, he began to cry ; and he roared as loud as 
he possibly could. 

No one but the turnpike-man was within hear- 
ing; and he stood laughing at, Owen. 

Owen tried to climb the gate, but he could not 
get over it, because there were iron spikes at the top. 

" Only promise that you will not kick up the 
dust, and they will let y§\i through," said Mari- 
anne. 

Owen made no answer, but continued to strug- 
gle till his whole face was scarlet, and till both his 
wrists ached : he could not move the turn-stile an 
inch. 

" Well," said he, stopping short, " now you are 
all of you joined together, you are stronger than I ; 
but I am as cunning as you." 

He left the stile, and began to walk homewards. 

** Where are you going ? You will be too late 
at school, if you turn back and go by the lane," 
said Marianne. 

"I know that very well; but that will be your 
fault, and not mine. I shall tell our dame, that you 
all of you held the turn-stile against me, and would 
not let me through." ' ' 
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'' And we shall tell our dame why we held the 
turn-stile against you," replied one of the chil- 
dren ; " and then it will be plain that it was your 
fault." 

Perhaps Owen did not hear this ; for he was now 
at- some distance from the gate. Presently he 
heard some one running after him. It was Mari- 
anne. 

" OhJ am so much out of breath with running after 
you ! — I can hardly speak ! — But I am come back," 
said this good natured girl, "to tell you that you 
will be sorry if you do not come with us ; for there 
is something that you like very much, just at the 
turn of the road, a little beyond the turnpike-gate." 

" Something that I like very much 1 — ^What'can 
that be?" 

" Come with me, and you shall see" said Mari- 
anne; "that is both rhyme and rea^n — ^Come 
with me,, and you shall fpe.'' 

She looked so good humoured, as she smiled and 
nodded at him, that he could not be sullen any 
longer. 

" I don't know how it is, cousin Marianne," 
said he ; " hv^f. when I am cross, you are never 
cross ; and you can always bring^ me back to good 
humour again, you are so good humoured yourself. 
I wiflk I was like you. But We need not talk any 
more of that now. What is it that I shall see on the 
other side of the turnpike-gate? — ^What is it that I 
liktB very much ?" 

" Don't you like ripe cherries very n>uch ?" 

" Yes ; but they do not grow in these hedges." 

" N^ ; but there is an old woman sitting by the 
road-side, with a board before W, which is cover- 
ed with red ripe cherries." 
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M Red ripe cherries ! Let us make haste, cried 
Owen. He ran on as fast as he could ; but as soon as 
the children saw him running, they also began to 
run back to the turn-stile ; and they reached it be« 
fore he did ; and they held it fast as before, saying, 
'' Promise you will not kick up the dust, or we wUl 
not let you through." 

" The cherries are very ripe," said Marianne. 

" Well, well, I will not kick rup the dust. Let 
me through," said Owen. 

They did so, and he kept his word ; for though 
he was ill humoured, he was a-boy of truth ; and he 
always kept his promises. He found the cherries 
looked red and ripe, as Marianne had described them. 

The old woman took up a long stick which lay 
on the board before her. Bunches of cherries were 
tied with white thread to this stick ; and as she 
shook it in the air over the heads of the children, 
they all looked up with lodging eyes. 

" A half penny a bunch ! — Who will buy ? Who 
will buy? Who will buy? — ^Nice ripe cherries!" 
cried the old woman. 

The children held out their halfpence, and 
" Give me a bupch," and " Give me a bunch," was 
heard on all sides. 

"Here are eleven of you,'* said the old woman, 
" and there are just eleven bunches on this stick." 

She put this stick .into Marianne's hand, as she 
spoke. 

Marianne began to untie the bunches ; and her 
companions pressed closer and closer to her, each 
eager to have the particular bunches which they 
thpught the largest and the ripest. 

Several fixed upon the uppermost, which looked, 
indeed, extremely ripe. 
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** You cannot all hare this bunch," said Mari- 
anne ; " to which of yon must I give it ? Yoa alt 
wish for it" 

" Give it to me, give it to me," was the first cry 
of each ; bat the second was, " Keep it yoorself, 
Marianne ; keep it yoarself." 

" Now, Owen, see what it is to be good natared, 
and good humoured, like Marianne," said Cymon, 
the eldest of the boys, who stood near him. " We 
are all ready to give up the ripest cherries t6 
Marianne ; but we should never think of doing 
so for yoa, because you are so cross and disa* 
greeable." 

*^ I am not cross now ; I am vot disagreeaUe 
noWy* replied Owen ; '' and I do not intend to be 
cross and disagreeable any more." 

This was a good resolution ; but Owen did not 
keep it many minutes. — In the bunch of cherries 
which Marianne gave hfln for his share, there was 
one, which, though red on one side, was entirely 
white and hard on the other. 

"This cherry is not ripe; and here's another 
that has been half eaten away by the birds. — Oh, 
Marianne, you gave me this bad bunch on purpose 
— I will not have this bunch." 

" Somebody must have it," said Cymon ; ** and 
I do not see that it is worse than the others ; we 
shall all have some cherries that are not so good as 
the rest; but we shall not grumble and look so 
cross about it as you do." 

" Give me your bad cherries, and I will give yoa 
two out of my fine bunch, instead of them," said 
the good natured Marianne. 

" Noy no, no!" cried the children ; " Marianne, 
keep your own cherries." 
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" Are you not ashamed, Owen ?" said Cjinon. 
How can you be so greedy V* 

" Greedy ! — I am not greedy," cried Owen, an- 
grily; ''but I will not have the w(»rst cherries; I 
will have another bunch." 

He tried to snatch another biinch from the 
stick.— ^ymon held it above his head.— ^wen 
leaped up, reached it, and when his companions 
closed round him, exclaiming against his violence, 
he grew still more angry ; he threw the stick down 
upon the ground, and trampled upon every bunch 
of the cherries in his fury, scarcely knowing what 
he did, or what he said. 

When his companions saw the ground stained 
with the red juice of their cherries, which he had 
trampled under his feet, they were both sorry and 
angry. 

The children had not any more halfpence ; they 
could not buy any more cherrie8,and the old woman 
«aid that she could not give them any.^ 

As they went away sorrowfully, they said, " Ow- 
en is so ill tempered, that we will not play with 
him, or speak to him, or have any thing to do with 
him." 

Owen thought that he could make himself happy 
without his companions ; find he told them so. — ^But 
he soon found that he was mistaken. 

When they arrived at the school-house, their 
dame was sitting in the thatched porch before her 
own door, reading a paper that was printed in large 
letters. — ** My dears," said she tp her little scholars, 
** here is something that you will be glad to see ; 
but say your lessons first — One thing at.a time — 
Duty first, and pleasure afterwards. — Whichever 
of you says your lessons best, shall know first what 
8» 
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is ia this iwer, and shall have the pleasure of tell- 
ing the good pews." 

Owen always learned his lessons very well and 
quickly ; he now said his lesson better than any of 
his companions said theirs ; and he looked round 
him with joy and triumph ; but no eye met his with 
pleasure ; nobody smiled upon him, no one was glad 
that he had succeeded : on the contrary, he heard 
those near him whisper, " I should have been very 
glad if it had been Marianne who had said her 
lesson, because she is so good natored." 

The pinted paper, which Owen read sQoud, was 
as follows : 

" On Thursday evening next, the gate of the 
cherry orchard will be opened ; and all who have 
tickets will be let in from six o'clock till eight — 
Price of tickets, six-pence." 

The children wished extreinely to go to this 
cherry orchard, where they knew that ti^ey might 
gather as many cherries as they liked, and where 
they thought that they should be very happy sitting 
down under the trees and eating fruit. But none 
of these children had anj, money; for they had 
spent their last halfpence in paying for those cher* 
ries which they never tasted— those cherries which 
Owen, in the fury of his passion, trampled in the 
dust. 

The children asked their dameVhat they could 
do to earn six-pence apiece ; and she told them that 
they might, perhaps, be able to c^n this money by 
plaiting straw for hats, which they had all been 
taught to make by their good dame. 

Immediately the children desired to set to work. 

Owen, who was very eager to go to the cherry 
orchard, was the most an»oUs to get forward with 
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the business; he found, however, that nobody 
liked to work along with him: his companions 
said, " We are afraid that you should quarrel with 
tie ; we are afraid that you should fly into a pas- 
sion about the straws, as you did about the cher- 
ries ; therefore we will not work with you." 

," Will not you? then I will work by myself," 
said Owen-; and I dare say that I shall have dohe 
my work Icmg before you have any of you finished 
yours ; for I can plait quicker and better than any 
of you." / - 

It was true that Owen could plait quicker and 
better than any of his companions ; but he was soon 
surpr^ed to find that his work did not go on so fast 
AS theirs. 

After they had been employed all the remainder 
<of this evening, and all the next day, Owen went to 
Jiis companions, and compared his work with theirs. 

" How is this 1" said he ; " how comes it, that 
jou have all done so much, and I have not done 
nearly so much, though I work quicker than any 
.one, of you, and I have worked as hard as I possi- 
Jbly could ? — ^What is the reason that you have done 
:S0 much more than I have 1" 

" Because we have all been helping one another, 
and you have had no one to help you : you have 
been obliged to do every thing for yourself." 

" But still I do not understand how your helping 
one another can make such a difference,'* said Ow- 
en : "I plait faster than any of you." 

His companions were so busy at their work, that 
they did not listen to what he was saying. He 
Btood behind Marianne, in a melancholy posture, 
looking at them, and trying to find out why they 
• went on so much faster than he could. He observ- 
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ed that one picked the outside off the straws ; anoth- 
er cut them to the proper length ; another sorted 
them, and laid them in bundles ; another flattened 
them ; another (the youngest of the little girls, who 
was not able to do any thing else) held the straws 
ready for those who were plaiting; another cut off 
the rough ends of the straws when the plaits were 
finished ; another ironed the plaits with a hot smooth- 
ing iron ; others sewed the plaits together. Each 
did what he could do best, and quickest ; and none 
of them lost any time in going from one work to 
another, or in looking for what they wanted. 

On the contrary, Owen had lost a great deal of 
time in looking for all the things that he wanted ; 
he had nobody to hold the straws ready for him as 
he plaited ; therefore be was forced to go for them 
himself, every time he wanted them ; and his straws 
were not sorted in nice bundles for him ; the wind 
blew them about; and he wasted half an hour, at 
least, in running afler them. Besides this, he had no 
friend to cut off the rough ends for him; nor had 
he any one to sew the plaits together ; and though 
he could plait quickly, he could not sew quickly ; 
for he was not used to this kind of work. He wish^ 
ed extremely for Marianne to do it for him. He 
was once a full quarter of an hour in threading 
his needle, of which the eye was too small ; then 
he spent another quarter of an hour in looking for 
one with t larger eye ; and he could not find it at 
last, and nobody would lend him apother. When 
he had done sewing, he found that Ms hand was 
out far plaiting ; that is, he could not plait so 
quickly after his fingers had just been used to 
another kind of work; and when he had been 
smoothing the straws with a heavy iron, his hand 
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trembled afterwards for some miDates, during 
which time he was forced to be idle : thus it was 
that he lost time by doing every thing for himself; 
and though he lost but a few minutes or seconds in 
each particular, yet, when all these minutes and 
seconds were added together, they made a great 
difference. ' 

*^How fest, how very fast they go on ! and how 
merrily I" said Owen, as he looked at his former 
companions — *' I am sure 1 shall never earn six* 
pence for myself before Thursday ; and I shall not 
be able to go to the cherry-orchard. I am very sorry 
that I trampled on your cherries ; I am very sorry 
that I was so ill-humoured. I will never be cross 
any more.", 

" He is very sorry that he was so ill-humoured ; he 
is very sorry that he trampled on our cherries," cried 
Marianne; '*do you hear what he says? He will 
never be cross any more." 

" Yes, we hear what he says," answered Cy- 
mon ; but how can we be sure that he will do as 
he says V 

" Oh," cried another of his companions, " he has 
found out at last that he must do as he would be 
done by." 

" Ay," said another ; " and he finds that we, 
who are good humoured and good natured to one 
another, do better even than ne; who is so quick 
and so clever." 

" But if, besides being so quick and so clever, 
he was good humoured and good natured," said Ma« 
rianne, " he would be of great use to us ; he plaits 
a vast deal faster thah Mary does, and Mary plaits 
faster than any of us. Come, let us try^ him ; let 
him come in amongst us." 
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"No, No, No," cried many voices; "he will 
quarrel with us ; and we have no time for quarrel- 
ling. We are all so quiet and happy without him ! 
Let him work by himself, as he said he would." 

Owen went on, working by himself; he made all 
the haste that he possibly could : but Thursday 
came, and his work was not nearly finished. His 
companions passed by him with their finished work 
in their hands. Each, as they passed, said, " What, 
have not you done yet, Owen ?" and then they walked 
on to the table where their dame was sitting, ready 
to pay them their sixpences. 

She measured their work, and examined it ; and 
when she saw that it was well done, she gave to 
each of her little workmen and workwomen the six- 
pence which they had earned ; and she said, " I 
hope, my dears, thai you will be happy this eve- 
ning." 

They all looked joyful ; and as they held their 
sixpences in their hands, the^y said, " If we had not 
helped one another, we should not have earned this 
money ; and we should not be able to go to the 
cherry-orchard." 

" Poor Owen !" whispered Marianne to her com- 
panions ; " look how melancholy he is sitting there 
alone at his work ! — See ! his hands tremble so 
that he can scarcely hold the straws ; he will not 
have nearly finished his work in time : he cannot 
go with us." 

" He should not have trampled upon our cher- 
ries, and then perhaps we might have helped him," 
said Cymon. 

" Let us help him, though he did trample on our 
cherries," said the good natured Marianne. *' He 
is sorry for what he did, and he will never be so 
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ill-bumoured or so ill-natured again. Come, let us 
go and help him. If we all help, we shall have his 
work finished in time, and then we shall all be 
happy together." 

As Marianne spoke, she drew Cymon near to 
the corner where Owen was sitting ; and all her 
companions followed. 

"Before we offer to help him, let us try wheth- 
er he is now inclined to be good humoured and 
good natured." 

" Yes, yes, let us try that first," said his com- 
panions. 

" Owen, you will not have done time enough to 
gb with us," said Cymon. 

" No, indeed," said Owen, I shall not ; therefore 
I may as well give up all thoughts of it. It is my 
own fault, I know." 

** Well, but as you cannot go yourself, you will 
not want your pretty little basket ; will you lend it 
to us to hold our cherries f* 

" Yes, I will, with pleasure," cried Owen, jump- 
ing up to fetch it, 

" Now he is good natured, I am sure," said Ma- 
rianne. 

" This plaiting of yours is not nearly so well 
done as ours," said Cymon ; " look how uneven it 
is." 

" Yes, it is rather uneven, indeed," replied Owen. 

Cymon began to untwist some of Owen's work ; 
and Owen bore this trial of his patience with good 
temper. 

" Oh, you are pulling it all to pieces, Cymon," 
said Marianne ; " this is not fair." 

" Yes, it is fair," said Cymon ; " for I have un- 
done only an inch ; and I will do as many inches 
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for Owen as he pleases, now that I see he is good 
humoured." 

Marianne immediately sat down to work for 
Owen ; and Cymon and all his companions followed 
her example. It was now two hours before the 
time when the cherry-orchard was to be opened ; 
and during these two hours, they went on so expe- 
ditiously, that they completed the work. 

Owen went with them to the cherry-orchard, 
where they spent the evening all together very hap- 
pily. As he was sitting under a tree with his com- 
panions eating the ripe cherries, he said to them, 
— ** Thank you all for helping me : I should not 
have been here now eating these ripe cherries, if 
you had not been so good-natured to me. I hope 
I shall never be cross to any of you again : when- 
ever I feel inclined to be cross, I * will think of 
your good-nature to me, and of the c^erev-or- 

CHARD." 



ROSAMOND, 



*'Oh teach her, while your leasons last. 
To judge the present by the past,, 
The mind to strengthen and anneai, 
While 00 the atithy glows the steel.' 



THE PURPJ.E JAR 

Rosamond, a little girl of about seven years old, 
was walking with her mother in the streets of Lon- 
don. As she passed along, she looked in at the 
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windows of several shops; and she saw a great 
variety of different sorts of things, of which she did 
not know the use, or even the names. She wished 
to stop to look at them ; but there were a great 
number of people in the streets, and a great many 
carts, and carriages, and wheel-barrows ; and she 
was afraid to let go her mother's hand. 

" Oh ! mother, how happy I should be," said 
she, as she passed a toy-shop, '' if I had all these 
pretty things !" 

"What, all! Do you wish for them all, Rosa- 
mond?" 

" Yes, mamma, all.*' 

As she spoke, they came to a milliner's shop; 
the windows were hung with ribands and lace, and 
festoons of artificial flowers. 

" Oh, mamma, what beautiful ros^s ! Won't you 
buy some of them ?" 

" No, my dear." 

"Why?" 

" Because I don't want them, my dear." 

They went a little farther, and they came to an- 
other shop, which caught Rosamond's eye. It was 
a jeweller's shop, and there were a great many pret- 
ty bawbles, ranged in drawers behind glass. 

" Mamma, you*il buy some of these ?" 

" Which of them, Rosamond ?" 

"Which — ^I don't know which; — ^but any of 
them, for they are all pretty," 
, "Yes, they are all pretty; but what use would 
they be of to me ?" 

" Use ! Oh, I'm sure you could find some use or 
other, if you would only buy them first." 

" But I would rather find out the use first." 

" Well^ then, mamma, there ase buckles : you 
9 
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know buckles are useful things, very useful 
things." 

'' I have a pair of buckles ; I don't want another 
pair/' said her mother, and walked on. Rosamond 
was very sorry ^hat her mother wanted nothing. 
Presently, however, they came to a shop, which ap- 
peared to her far more beautiful than the rest. It 
was a chemises shop ; but she did not know that. 

** Oh I mother ! oh !" cried she, pulling her 
mother's hand ; ^* look, look, blue, green, red, yel- 
low, and purple! Oh, mamma, what beautiful 
things ! Won't you buy some of these ?" 

Still her mother answered as before. 

" What use would they be of to me, Rosamond ?" 

** You might put flowers in them, mamma, and 
they would look so pretty on the chimney-piece ; — 
I wish I had one of them." 

" You have a flower-pot," said her mother, " and 
that is not a flower-pot." 

** But I could use it for a flower-pot, mamma, 
you know." 

** Perhaps, if you were to see it nfearer, if you 
were to examine it,'you might be disappointed." 

"No, indeed, I'm- sure I should not; I should 
like it exceedingly." 

Rosamond kept her head turned to look at the 
purple vase, till she could see it no longer. 

" Then, mothef," said she, after a pause, ** per- 
haps you have no money." 

" Yes, I have." 

" Dear, if I had money, I would buy roses, and 
boxes, and buckles, and purple flower-pots, and ev- 
ery thing." Rosamond was obliged to pause in 
the midst of her speech. 

** Oh, mamma, would you stop a minute for me ? 
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I have got a stone in my shoe ; it hurts me very 
much." 

" How comes there to be a stone in your shoe V* 

" Because of this great hole, mamma ; it comes 
in there ; my shoes are quite worn out ; I wish 
you'd be so very good as to give me another pair." 

" Nay, Rosamond, but I have not money enough 
to buy shoes, and flower-pots, and buckles, and 
boxes, and every thing." 

Rosamond thought that was a great pity. But 
now her foot, which had been hurt by the stone, 
began to give her so much pain, that she was oblig- 
ed to hop every other step ; and she could think of 
nothing else. They came to a shoemaker's shop 
soon afterwards. 

''There! there! mamma, there are shoes ; there 
are little shoes that would just fit me; and you 
know shoes would be really of use toxme." 

" Yes, so they would, Rosamond. — Come in." — 
She followed her mother into the a^iop. 

Mr. Sole, the shoemaker, had a great many cus- 
tomers, and his shop was full ; so they were obliged 
to wait. 

" Well, Rosamond," said her mother, " you don't 
think this shop so pretty as the rest ?" 

** No, not nearly ; it's black and dark, and there 
are nothing but shoes all round; and, besides, 
there's a very disgreeable smell." 

" That smell is the smell of new leather." 

" Is it ? — Oh !" said Rosamond, looking round, 
" there is a pair of little shoes; they'll just fit me, 
Tm sure." 

'' Perhaps they might ; but you cannot be sure 
till you have tried them on, any more than you can 
be q[uite sure that you should like the purple vase 
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exceedingly, till you have examined it more atten- 
tively.*' 

** Why, I don't know about the shoes certainly 
tDl I've tried ; but, mamma, I'm quite su^e I should 
like the flowerrpot" 

" Well, which would you rather have, that jar or 
a pair of shoes? I will buy either for you." , 

^' Dear mamma, thank you ; but if you could buy 
both?" 

"No, not both." 

" Then the jar, if you please." 

" But I should tell you that I jshall not give you 
another pair of shoes this month." 

** This month!— that's a very long time indeed! 
— ^You can't think how these hurt me. I believe 
I'd better have the new shoe&^-but yet, that purple 

flower-pot Oh, indeed, mamma, these shoes 

are not so very, very bad. I think I might wear 
them a little longer ; and the month will be soon 
over. I can make them last till the end of the 
month ; can't I ^Don't you think so, mamma ?" 

** Nay, my dear, I want you to think for your- 
self: you will have time enough to consider about 
it, whUst I speak to Mr. Sole about my clogs." 

Mr. Sole was by this time at leisure ; and whilst 
her mother was speaking to him, Rosamond stood 
in {NTofound meditation, with one shoe on, and the 
other in her hand. 

" Well, my dear, have you decided ?" 

"Mamma! — ^yes — I believe — If you please — I 
should like the flower-pot ; that is, if you won't think 
me very silly, mamma." 

" Why, as to that, I can't promise you, Rosa- 
mond; but, when you are to judge for yourself, 
you should choose what will make you the happi- 
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est ; and then it would not signify who thought you 
siUy." 

" Then, mamma, if that's all, I'm sure the flow- 
er-pot would make me the happiest," said she, put- 
ting on her old shoe again ; *' so I choose the flower- 
pot." 

" Very well ; you shall have it ; clasp your shoe, 
and come home." 

Rosamond clasped her shoe, and ran after her 
mother. It was not long before the shoe came down 
at the heel ; and many times was she obliged to stop, 
to take the stones out of her shoe ; and often was 
she obliged to hop with pain ; but still the thoughts 
of the purple flower-pot prevailed, and she persisted 
in her choice. 

When they came to the shop with the large win- 
dow, Rosamond felt her joy redoubled upon hear- 
ing her mother desire the servant, who was with 
them, to buy the purple jar, and bring it home. 
He had other commissions, so he did not return 
with them. Rosamond, as soon as she got in, ran 
to gather all her own flowers, which she had in a 
corner of her mother's garden. 

" I'm afraid they'll l^ dead before the flower-pot 
comes, Rosamond," said her mother to her, when 
she was coming in with the flowers in her lap. 

" No indeed, mamma ; it will come home very 
soon, I dare say ; — and shan't I be very happy put- 
ting them into the purple flower-pot?" 

" I hope so, my dear." 

The servant was much longer returning home 
than Rosamond had expected; but at length he 
came, and brought with him the long-wished-for 
jar. The moment it was set down upon the table, 
Rosamond ran up, with an exclamation of joy — " I 
9* 
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may have it now, mamma !" " Yes, my dear, it is 
yours." Rosamond poured the flowers from her lap, 
upon the carpet, and seized the purple flower-pot. 

"Oh, dear mother!" cried she, as'soon as she 
had taken off* the top ; " but there's something dark 
in it — it smells very disagreeably — what is it? I 
didn't want this black stuff." 

" Nor I neither, my dear." 

" But what shall I do with it, mamma 1" 

" That I cannot tell." 

" But it will be of no use to me, mamma." 

"That I can't help." 

" But I must pour it out, and All the flower-pot 
with water." 

" That's as you please, my dear." 

" Will you lend me a bowl to p^ur it into, mam- 
ma?" 

" That was more than I promised you, my dear ; 
but I will lend you a bowl." 

The bowl was produced, and Rosamond proceed- 
ed to empty (he purple vase. But what was her 
surprise and disappointment, when it was entirely 
empty, to And that it was no longer a purple vase. 
It was a plain white glass jar, which had appeared 
to have that beautiful color, merely from the liquor 
with which it had been filled. 

Little Rosamond burst into tears. " Why should 
you cry, my dear?" said her mother ; "it' will be 
of as much use to you now, as ever, for a flower- 
pot." 

" But it won't look so pretty on the chimney 
piece : — I am sure, if I had known that it was not 
really purple, I should not have wished to have it 
so much." 

*^ But didii^t I tell you that you had not examin- 
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ed it; and that perhaps you would be disappoint- 
ed?" 

'' And so I am disappointed, indeed ; I wish I 
had believed you beforehand. Now I had -much 
rather have the shoes ^ for I shall not be able to 
walk all this month: even walking home that little 
way hurt me exceedingly. Mamma, t'll give you 
the flower-pot back again^ and that purple stuff and 
all, if you'll only give me the shoes." 

** Noy Rosamond, you must abide by your own 
choice; and now the best. thing you can possibly 
do is, to bear your disappointment with good hu- 
mour " 

" I will befur it as well as lean/' said Rosamond; 
wiping her eyes; and she began slowly and sorrow- 
fully to fill the vase with flowers. 

But Rosamond's disaj^intment did not end 
here ; many were the difficulties and distresses in- 
to which her imprudent choice brought her, before 
the end of the month. Every day her shoes grew 
worse and worse, till at last she could neither run, 
dance, jump, nor walk in them. Whenever Rosa- 
mond was called to see any thing, she was pulling 
her shoes up at the heels, and was sure to be too 
late. Whenever her mother was going out to walk, 
she could not take Rosamond with her, for Rosa- 
mond had no soles to her shoes ; and, at length, on 
the very last day of the month, it happened, that 
her father proposed to take her with her brother to 
a glasshouse, which she had long wished Jo see. 
She was very happy; but when she was quite 
ready, had her hat and gloves on, and was making 
haste down stairs to her brother and her father, 
who were waiting at the hall-door for her, the shoe 
dropped off; she put it on again in a great hurry ; 
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but, as she was going across the hall, her father 
turned round. "Why are you walking slip-shod? 
no one must walk slipshod with me ; why, Rosa- 
mond," said he, looking at her shoes with disgust, 
" I thought that you were always neat ; gq ; I can- 
not take you with me." 

Rosamond coloured and retired. " Oh, mamma," 
said she, as she took off her hat, " hpw I wish that 
I had chosen the shoes — they would have been 
of so much more use to me than that jar : however, 
I am sure — ^no, not quite sure — but I hope, I shall 
be wiser another time/' 



THE TWO PLUMS. 

" What are you looking for, Rosamond ?" said 
her mother. 

Rosamond was kneeling upon the carpet, and 
leaning upon both her hands, looking for something 
very earnestly. 

" Mamma," said she, pushing aside her hair, 
which hung over her face, and looking up with a 
sorrowful countenance, " I am looking for my nee- 
dle : I have been all this morning, ever since break- 
fast, trying to find my needle, and I cannot find 
it?" 

" This is not the first needle that you have lost 
this week, Rosamond." 

" No, mamma." " Nor the second." 

" No, mamma." " Nor the third." 

Rosamond was silent,'for she was ashamed of 
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having been so careless as to lose four needles in 
one week. 

** Indeed, mamma," said she, after being silent 
fi>r some time, " I stuck it very carefully into my 
work, when I put by my work yesterday, I think ; 
but I am not quite sure of that.'' 

** Nor I neither," said her mother; ^* I cannot be 
sure of that, because I know you have the habit of 
leaving your needle loose, hanging by the thread, 
when you leave off work." 

** But I thought that I had cured myself of that, 
mamma : look here, mamma ; I Can show you in 
my work the^very holes where I stuck my needle ; 
I assure you it falls out after I have stuck it in, be- 
cause I shake my work generally before I fold it 
up." 

*' Then I advise you to cure yourself of shaking 
your work before you fold it up : then the needle 
will not drop out ; then you will not spend a 
whole morning crawling upon the ground to look 
for it." 

** I am sure I wish I could cure myself of losing 
my Needles, for I lost, besides my needle, a v^y 
pleasant walk yesterday, because I had no needle, 
and I could not sew on the string of my hat : and the 
day before yesterday, I was not ready for dinner, and 
napa was not pleased with me : and do you know, 
mamma, the reason I was not ready for dinner was, 
^hat you had desired me to mend the tuck of my 
gown." • 

** Nay, Rosamond, I do not think that was the 
reason." 

''Yes, I assure you it was, mother; for I could 
not come down before I had mended that tuck, 
and I could not find my needle, and I lost my time 
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looking for it, and I found it but just before the 
dinner bell rang." 

" Then, by your own account, Rosamond, it was 
your having lost your needle that was the cause of 
your being late for dinner, not my desiring you to 
mend your gown." " 

" Yes, mamma ; but I think the reason that my 
sister L^ura keeps her needles so safely, is, that she 
has a housewife to keep them in, and I have no 
housewife, mamma, you know. . Would you be. so 
very good, mamma, as to give me a housewife, that 
I may cure myself of losing my needles ?" 

" I am glad," said her mother, " that you wish, 
my dear, to cure yourself of any of your little faults ; 
as to the housewife, I'll think about it." 

^A few days after Rosamond had asked her moth- 
er for a housewife, as she was watering her flowers 
in the garden, she heard the parlour window open- 
ing, and she looked and saw her mother beckoning 
to her : she ran in : it was in the evening, a little 
while after dinner. " Look upon the table, Rosa- 
mond," said her mother, " and tell me what you 
see." " I see two plums, mamma," said Rosamond, 
smiling, " two nice, ripe, purple plums." " Are you 
sure that you see two nice, ripe, purple plums ?" 
*^ Not quite sure, mamma," said Rosamond, who 
at this instant recollected the purple jar ; ** but I 
will, if you please, look at them a little nearer." 

She went up to the table., and looked at them. 
" May I touch them, maraifta?" 

" Yes, my dear.'' 

Rosamond touched them, and tried to smell them, 
and then exclaimed, — " One is quite hard, and the 
other is soft. One is a great deal colder than the 
other. One smells like a plum, and the other has no 
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smeU at all. I am glad I was Qpt quite sure, mam- 
ma ; for I do believe, that one of them is not a plum, 
but a stone — a stone painted to look like a plum." 

" You are very rigbt," said her mother ; " and I 
am glad you remembered the purple jar ; now eat 
the real plum, if you like to eat it." 

Rosamond ate the plum ; and she said that it 
was very sweet and good. Whilst she was eating 
it, she looked very often at the stone that was paint- 
ed to look like the plumj and she said, **How 
very pretty it is ! It is quite like a real plum. I dare 
say, nobody would find out that it was not a plum 
at first sight. I wouder whether Laura, or my 
brother George, would find it out as soon as I did. 
I should like to h^ve that stone plum, mamma. 
If you had given me my choice, I would rather 
have had it than the real plum, which I have eat- 
en, because the pleasure of eating a plum, you 
know, mamma, is soon over ; but thaij^ said Rosa- 
mond, pointing to the plum that was made of stone, 
** would last forever, you know, mamma." 

" Which do you mean, my dear, that the stone 
would last forever, or that the pleasure of having 
that stone plum would last forever ?" 

Rosamond considered for a little while, and then 
answered, '^ I don't know, mamma, exactly which 
I meant ; but I mean now; that I think I^ should 
have a great deal of pleasure in showing that stone 
plum to Laura and my brother, and that I should 
like to have it for my own, because it is very pret- 
ty, and curious, and ingenious; and I mean that I 
would much rather have had it than the plum which 
I have eaten, if you had been so good as to have 
given me my choice." 

" Well, my dear," said her mother, *• as you have 
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eaten the plum, you cannot, perhaps, tell exactly 
what you would have chosen." 

** Oh, yes, indeed, mamma, I am sure, almost 
sure, I should have chosen the stone plum. I 
know this instant, if you were to offer me another 
real plum, or this,'' said Rosamond, taking the 
stone in her hand, ''I know which I should 
choose." 

Rosamond was looking so earnestly at the stone 
plum, that she did not for some instants perceive a 
housewife which her mother had placed upon the 
table before her. 

" A housewife ! — a red leather housewife, mam- 
ma !" she exclaimed, as soon as she saw it ; and she 
put down the stone plum. 

H^r mother now placed the plum and the house- 
wife beside one another, and said to her, " Take 
your choice of these two, my dear ; I will give you 
either the housewife, or the stone plum, whichever 
you like best." 

*' I hope, mamma," said Rosamond, with a very 
prudent look — " I hope I shall not make such a 
silly choice as I did about the purple jar — ^let us 
consider — ^the plum is the prettiest, certainly ; but 
then, to be sure, the housewife would be the most 
useful ; I should not lose my needles if I had that 
housewife to keep them in. I remember I wished 
for a housewife, and asked you for one the other 
day, mamma. I am very much obliged to you for 
getting this for me. Did you get it on purpose for 
jn«, mammal" 

" It does not signify, my dear, whether I did or 
not ; you need not think about that at present ; but 
consider which of the two things that are before you, 
you prefer." 
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" Prefer means like best — I prefer, " said 

Rosamond, — " but stay; I have not done considering 
yet — ^the housewife ! — I should not be so apt to lose 
my needles, and I like to cure myself of my little 
faults. I was very happy when you smiled and 
praised me, mamma, and said, the other day, that 
you were glad to see that I wished to cure myself 
of my little faults ; and I dare say, mamma, that 
you would smile a great deal more, and be a great 
deal iQore pleased witli me, when I really h^ve quite 
entirely cured myself." 

" I don't promise you, my dear," said her*moth- 
er, ** that I should smile a great deal more, but I 
certainly should be much more pleased to see that 
you had really cUred yourself of any bad habit, than 
I was to hear you saif that you wished to improve 
yourself." 

'' But then, mamma," said Rosamond, '^ losing 
my needle — ^the habit, I mean, of losing my needles 
— is but a very little fault, and I think I could cure 
myself of that without having a hbusewife. You 
know I might, as you said, cure, myself of shaking 
my work before I fold it up, and that would pre- 
vent the needle from dropping out; so I think I 
might do without the housewife. What do you 
think, mamma ? — but I need not ask you, because I 
know you> will say as you did about the purple jar 
— **. Think far yourself , my dearJ*^ 

Rosamond, as she pronounced the words purple 
jar, turned her eyes from the stone plum, and fix- 
ed* them upon the housewife. 

** The housewife will be the most useful to me 

certainly. I choose the housewife, mamma, and 

I'll cure myself of my little faults, and you shall 

see, I hope, that I shall not lose my needles so o^ 

10 
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ten. This housewife will last and be of use to me 
a great while, and the pleasure of seeing Laura 
and my brother mistake that stone for a plum would 
soon be over ; and as to its being pretty, I should 
soon be tired of looking at it, and forget it, as I 
forgot — I remember — I mean as I remember that 
^I forgot the pretty gilt coach and six, after I had it 
three or four days. I hope, dear mamma, that I 
4iave considered well this time, and I think that I 
have chosen better than I did about the purple 
jar." 

" I 'think you have, my dear little girl," said her 
mother. 

Some weeks after Rosamond had chosen the red 
leather housewife, her brother came to her, and 
said, — " Can you lend me a needle, Rosamond? 
My father says that he will show us something that 
will entertain us if you can." 

'* Yes," said Rosamond, " I can lend you a nee- 
dle ; I have never lost one since I have had this 
housewife. " She took out of her housewife a needle, 
and lent it to her brother; and he said — ** Thank 
you; come with me; papasaid that if you had your 
needle safe, you should see what he is going to show 
to us." 

Her &ther showed her and her brother several 
experiments with the needle and a magnet ; and 
Rosamond was much entertained with seeing these 
experiments, and she was very glad that she had 
cured herself of the habit of he'ing her needles; 
and she said, ** Mother, I am glad I chose the red 
leather housewife that has been so useful to me, 
instead of the stone plum, which would have been 
of no use to me." 
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THE INJURED ASS. 

*' Are you very busy, mamma ?" said Rosamond. 
** Could you be so good as. to look at your watch 
once more, and tell me what o'clock it i»— only 
once mok'e, mamma?" 

" My dear Rosamond, I have kx>ked at my 
watch for you four times within this hour. It is 
now exactly twelve o'clock." 

"Only twelve, mamma! — ^Why, I thought the 
hour-glass must have been wrong : it seems a great 
deal more than an hour since I turned it, and since 
you told me it was exactly eleven o'clock. It has 
been a very long hour, mamma. Efon't you think 
so, Laura?" 

" No, indeed," said Laura, looking up from 
what she was doing ; " I thought it was a very short 
hour ; I was quite surprised when you said, mam- 
ma, that it was twelve o'clock." 

" Ah, that is only because yoa were so busy 
drawing: I assure you, Laura, t't I, who have 
been watching the sand running all the time, must 
know best. It has been the longest hour I ever re- 
member." 

'^ The hour, in itself, has been the same to you 
and to Laura," said her mother : " how comes it 
that one has thought it long, and the other 
short?" 

'* I have been waiting and wishing all the time, 
mamma, that it was one o'clock, that I might go 
to my brothers, and see the soap bubbles they prom- 
ised to show me. Papa said that I must not knock 
at his door till the clock strikes one. Oh, I've an- 
other long hour to wait," said Rosamond, stretch- 
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ing herself and gaping — " another whole long hoar, 
mamma." 

"Why should it be a long hour, Rosamond? 
Whether it shall seem long or short to you, may be 
just as you please." ' 

" Nay, mamma, what can I do ? I can shake the 
hour-glass ; to be sure that makes the sand run a 
little fiister," said Rosamond; and she shook the 
glass as she spoke. 

"And can you do nothing else, Rosamond/* 
said her mother, " to make the hour go faster t" 

" Nothing that I know of, mamma. Tell me, 
what can I do ?" 

" You told us, just now, the reason that Laura 
thought the last hour shorter than you did." 

" Oh, because she was busy" 

" Well, Rosamond, and, if you were busy — . 

" But, mamma, how cam I be busy, as L^ura is, 
about drawing ? You know Fm not old enough yet; 
I have never learned to draw ; I have no pencil ; I 
have no paper, mamma ; I have no rubber-out, 
mamma ; how can I be busy, as Laura is, about 
drawing, mamma?" 

" And is there nothing in this world, Rosamond, 
that people can be busy about, except drawing ? I 
am at work, and I am busy. Is there nothing you 
can do without a pencil, paper, and rubber-out, 
and without being as old as Laura ?" 

" Suppose, mamma, I was to wind that skein of 
red silk now, which you desired me to wind before 
night: perhaps that would make the hour shorter — 
Hey, mamma ! Will it, do you think ?" 

"You had better try the experiment, and then 
you will know, my dear," «aid her mother. 

" Is that an experiment too?— Well, I'll try it," 
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said Rosamond, " if you will be so good as to lead 
me your silk winders, mamma." 

Her mother lent Rosamond the winders ; and 
■he began to wind the silk : it happened to be a 
skein difficult to wind: it was entangled often, 
and Rosamond's attention was fully employed in 
tyring to disentangle it. *' There, mamma," said 
she, laying the ball of ^ilk upon the table, after she 
had wound the whole skein, ** I have only broken 
it five times, and I have not been long in winding 
it, have I^ mammal" 

*'Not very long, my dear," said her mother; 
" only half an hour." 

** Half an hour, dear mamma I surely it is im- 
possiUe that it can be half an hour since I spoke 
last; since I was talking to yod about the hour* 
glass !" Rosamond turned to look at the hour-glass, 
and she was surprised td see the hill of sand so ' 
large in the undermost glass. ** This has been a 
very short half hour indeed, mamma* You were 
right : having something to do makes the time seem 
to go fast. Now, mamma, do you know that I don't 
particularly like winding silk ; I mean entangled 
skeins ; and I dare say that if I had been doing 
something that I like ^tter, the half hour would 
have seemed shorter still. I have another half hour, 
mamma, before I go to Godfrey, and the soap bub- 
Ues. Mamma, if you could think of something for 
me that I should like very much to do, I might try 
another experiment : I might try whedier the nest 
half hour would not seem to go faster even than the 
last." 

** W^, my dear Rosamond," said her mother, 
smiling, ^ as you thought of something U> do for 
yourself when I wished it, I will try if I can find 
10» 
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someUiing for yoa to do now, that you will like/' 
Her mother opened the drawer of her table, and 
look out of it a very small manuscript, covered with 
marble paper. 

^* What is that, mamma V* cried Rosamond. 

*' A little story," said her mother, '^ which waa 
written by a boy of eleven years old V* 

" Entirely by himself, mamma?" 

" Entirely by himself." 

** What's the name of it, dear mamma f ' 

" The Injured Ass." 

"The Injured Ass; I'm glad of it— I like the 
name.'' 

" But you cannot read writin'g well, Rosamond." 

" But, mamma," said Rosamond, ^* 1 dare say 
I shall be i^e to make this out ; it seems to be 
very plainly: written, and in a large round hand ; 
I am glad of that ; may I read it, mammal" 

** Yes, my dear, and when yqu have read it to 
yourself, you may, if you like it, read it aloud to 
Laura and to me." 

Rosamcmd took the little manuscript, and began 
to read it to herself; and, with Laura's assistance, 
sh&made out all the words. 

" Now, mamma, may I read it to you and Lau- 
ra t I have read it all ; I have not been long, have 
I, mamma? May I begin ?" 

Her mother assented, and she read the following 
story : 

** The Injured Ass, A king made a law that if 
«ny body injured another, the injured person should 
ring a bell that was placed in the metropolis. 

^'Time passed away ; the bell became rusty ; the 
rotten paling which surrounded it was overgrown 
with grass and weeds, when the unaccustomed 
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floondofthebell was heard. The inhthitaiits of 
the city surrounded the place, and, to their utmost 
surprise, they beheld a gray worn-out ass, who had 
come there to crop the grass, and by chance entan- 
gled his feet in the chain of the bell. The king 
ordered the crier to command the owner of the ass 
to appear. 

** At length a tailor came forward and said, th^ 
he knew t^ ass, and that it had been very service- 
able to him ii^ its youth, but that it was of no u^ 
to him now, and ate more than it was worth ; so he 
turned it loose to pick up a living in the mountains 
and commcms, and it strayed here, he supposed ; 
but, luckily for itself, thocq^h not for me, he has 
rung the bell that is the cause of my misfortunes. 

** The king not pnly pardoned, but rewarded the 
tailor for his candour.'' 

''That's the end of the story, mamma," said 
Rosamond ; and she talked for some time about it 
to her mother ; and the half hour seemed to have 
passed away very quickly ; so vety quickly that she 
was surprised when her brother came to tell her 
tiiat it was past one o'clock, and that he was ready 
to blow the soap bubbles. 



. ROSAMOND'S DAY OF MISFORTUNES. 

*« Man J a cloudy mctming turn* out a fine day." 

" Are you getting up so soon ?" said Kosamond 
to her sister ; " it seems to be a cold morning ; it is 
very disagreeaUe to get up from one's warm bed 
in cold weadier ; I will not get up yet." So Rosa- 
mond, who was covered up warmly, lay quite still. 
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looking at Laura, who was dressing herself as quidc- 
]y as she could. 

''It is a cold morning, indeed,'' said Laura; 
" therefore I'll make haste that I may go down, and 
warm myself afterwards at the fire in mamma's 
dressing-room." 

When Laura was about half dressed, she called 
again to Rosamcmd, and told her that it was late, 
and that she was afi-aid she would not be ready for 
breakfast. i 

But Rosamond answered — ^''I shall be I'eady, I 
shall be ready ; for you know when I make a great 
deal of haste, I can dress very quickly indeeil. Yes- 
terday morning I .^id not b^in to dress till you 
were combing the last curl of your hair ; and I was 
ready almost as soon as you were. Nay, Laura, 
why do you shake your head? I say almost — ^I 
don't say quite." 

'' I don't know what you call almost" said Laura, 
laughing ; '' I had been drawing some time before 
you came down stairs." 

'' But I looked at your drawing," said Rosamond, 
*' the minute I came into the room, and I saw only 
three legs and the back of a chair ; you know that 
Vras not much ; it was hardly worth while to get up 
early to do so little." 

" Doing a little and little every morning makes 
something in time," said Laura. • 

'' Very true," replied Rosamoqd ; " you drew the 
whole of mamma's dressing room, dressing table 

and glass, and every thing, little by little, in , 

what do you call it? perspective — ^before break&st 
I begin to wish that I could get up as you do ; but 
then I can't draw in perspective." 

** But, my dear Rosamondy whilst you are talking 
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about perspective, you don't consider how late it is 
growing," «aid Laura ; '* why don't you get up now V* 

** Ob, because it is too late to get up^arly now/' 
argued Rosamond. 

Satisfied with this reflection, Rosamond closed 
her eyes, and turned to go to sleep again. " When 
you come to the last curl, Laura, call me once 
more," said she, *' mid then I'll get up." 

But in Tain Laura called her again, warning her 
that she was *' come to the last curl." 

Rosamond was more sleepy than ever, and more 
afraid of the cbld ; at last, however, she was roused 
by the breakfast bell : she started up, exclaiming, 
" Oh, Laura, what shall I do 7 I shall not be ready 
— my father will be displeased with me— and I've 
lost my lace — and I can't find my pocket-handker- 
chiefs—and all my tMngs are gcme. This will be 
a day of misfortunes, I'm sure— and the clasp is 
come out of my shoe," added she, and, as she utter* 
ed these words in a ddeful tone, she sat down up» 
oi^ the side of the bed, and began to cry. 

" Nay, don't cry," said Laura, " or else it leiQ 
be a day of misibrtunes ; look, here's your pocket- 
handkerchief." 

*' But my lace !" said Rosamond, wiping her 
eyes with the handkerchief; ** how can I be ready 
for breakfast without my lace? and my father wiU 
be very, very r— " 

"Very what?" said Laura, good humouredly; 
" here's the lace : sit up a minute, and I'll draw it 
out for you." 

Rosamond laughed when she found that she was 
sitting upon her own lace; and sh^ thanked her 
sister, who was now sewing the clasp into her lAioe. 
'' Well, I don't think it will be a^aj of misfortunes/* 
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8ud Rosamond; "you see Fm almost dressed, 
hey, Laura ? and I shall be ready in pretty good 
time, and I sl^all be just as well as if I had got up an 
hour ago, hey, Laura?'' But at this moment Rosa- 
mond, in her violent haste, pulled the string of her 
cap into a knot, which she could not untie. Laura 
was going out of the room, but she called her back 
in a voice of distress, and begged she would be so 
very good as to do one thing more for her ; and as 
Rosamond spoke, she held up h^ chin, and showed 
the hard knot. Laura, whose patience was not to 
be conquered even by a hard knot, began very 
kindly to help her sister; but Rosamond, between 
her dislike of the cold, and her fears that she should 
not be ready for breakfast, and that her father 
would be displeased with her, became more and 
more fretful ; she repeated, " This wili be a day of 
misfortunes after all ; it tires me, Laura, to hold 
up my chin so long." Laura knelt down to relieve 
her chin ; but no sooner was this complaint re- 
moved, than Rosamond began to shiver extremely, 
and exclaimed, ** It is so c^d I cannot bear it any 
longer, Laura. This wiU be a day of misfortunes. 
I would rather untie the knot myself. Oh, that's 
ny father's voice ; he is dressed ; he is dressed, and 
I am not half dressed !" 

Rosamond's eyes were full of tears, and she was 
a melancholy spectacle, when her mother at this 

instant opened the room door. " What, not ready 

yet, Rosamond ! — and in tears. Look at this cross 
face," said her mother, leading her to a looking- 
glass ; *' isjthat an agreeable little girl, do you think?" 

" But I'm very cold, mamma ! and I can't untie 
this knot ; Laura, I think you have made it worse/' 
said Rosamond^ reproachfully. 
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At these words her mother desired Laura to go 
down stairs to breakfast. *' Rosamond/' added 
she, " you will not gain any thing by ill-humour : 
when you have done crying, and when you have 
dressed yourself, you may follow us down to break- 
fast." 

As soon as her mother had shut the door, and 
left her, Rosamond began to cry again ; but after 
some time she considered that her tears would 
neither make her warm, nor untie the knot of her 
cap ; she therefore dried her eyes, and once more 
tried to conquer the grand diffii^ulty ; a little pa- 
tience was all that was necessary ; she untied the 
knot, and finished dressing herself; but she felt 
ashamed to go into the room to her father and 
mother, and brothers and sister. She looked in the 
glass to see whether her eyes continued red. Yes, 
they were very red, and her purple cheeks were 
glazed with tears. She walked backwards and 
forwards between the door and the lookiftg-glass 
several times, and the longer she delayed, the more 
unwilling she felt to do what was disagreeable to 
her. At length, however, as she stood with the 
door half open, she heard the cheerftil sound of the 
voices in the breakfast-room ; and she said to her- 
self, " Why should not I be as happy as every body 
else is?" She went down stairs, and resolved, 
very wisely, to tell her father what had ha^^ned, 
and to be good humoured and happy. 

" Well, Rosamond," said her mother, when she 
came into the room, and when she ixAd her father 
what had happened, *' you look rather more affree- 
able now than you did when I saw you a little 
while ago. We are glad to see that you can com- 
mand yourself. Gome now and eat some breakfast." 
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Laara set a chair for her sister at the tahle near 
the fire ; and Rosamond would have said, *' Thank 
you/' but that she was afraid to speak lest she should 
cry again. She began to eat her breakfast as fast 
as possible^ without liiling up her eyes. 

** You need not put quite such large pieces in 
your little mouth/' said her mother, *' and you need 
not look quite so dismal ; all your misfortunes are 
over now, are not they?'' 

But at the word misfortunes^^ Rosamond's face 
wrinkled up into a most dismal condition, and the 
large tears, which had gradually collected in her 
eyes, rolled over her cheeks. 

" What is the matter now, Rosamond ?" said her 
mother. 

" I don't know, mamma." 

'^ut try to find out, Rosamond," said her moth- 
er ; '' think, and tell me what it is that makes you 
look so miserable; if you can find out the cause of 
this wo, perhaps you will be able to put an end to 
it. What is the cause ? can you tell ?" 

" The cause is — I believe, mamma — because," 
said Rosamond, sobbings — '' because I think to-day 
will be a — will be a day of— a day of— a day of 
misfortunes." 

*' And what do you mean by a day of misfor- 
tunes, Rosamond I a day on which you are asked 
not to put large pieces of bread into your mouth?" 

'* No, mamma," said Rosamond, half laughing, 
"but " 

" But what ? — a day when you cannot immedi- 
ately untie a knot?" 

'' Not only that, mamma/' answered Rosamond^ 
" but a day when every thing goes wrong." 
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" When you do not get up in proper time, for* 
instance ?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

*' And whose' fault was that, Rosamond — ^yours* 
or the day's ?" 

" Don't you think it was partly the day's famlt,: 
mamma, because it was so cold? — It was the cold 
that first prevented me from getting up ; and then^ 
my not getting up was the cause of my being in a 
great hurry afterwards, and of my losing my lacer 
and my pockel-handkerchief, and of my pulling the 
strings of my cap inta a knot, and c^my being cross' 
to Laura, who was so good to me,, and of your be-- 
ing displeased with m^, and of all my misfortunes.'' 

" So the cold, you think, was the cause of alf 
these misfortunes, as you caU them ; but do you 
think that nobody has felt the cold this morning,, 
except yourself: Laura and> I have felt the cold ; 
and howr conies it that we have had no misfor- 
tunes?" 

" Oh, mamma !" said Rosamond, ** but you anrf 
Laura do not mind such little misfortunes. It 
would be very odd indeed, mamma," (and she burst 
out a laughing at the idea,) '^it would be very 
drollv indeed, mamma, if I was to iind you crying 
because you could not untie the strings of yopr 
cap." 

**^ Or l>ecause I was cold," added her mother ,> 
laughing with her. 

• "I was very foolish, to be sure, mamma," re- 
sumed Rosamond ; ** but there are two things I 
could say for myself, that would^ be some excuse." 

" Say them then, my dear : I shall be glad to* 
hear them." 

**" The first is, mamma, that I was a great deat 
11 
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longer in the cold, this morning, than' any body 
else; therefore I had more reason to cry, you know. 
And the second thing I have to say for myself, 

is " 

" Gently," interrupted her mother ; ** before you 
go to your second excuse, let us consider whether 
your first is a good one. How came you to stay 
longer in the cold, this morning, than aiiy body else 
did?" 

" Because, mamma, you sent Laura down stairs, 
and told me I must untie the knot myself." 

" And why did I send Laura down stairs, and 
say you must untie the knot for yourself?" 
*^ Because I was cross to Laura, I belieye." 
" And what made you cross to Laura?" 
" I was cross because I could not untie the 
knot that the strings of my cap had got into." 

'* Had got into, Rosamond! Did the strings get 
into a knot themselves?" 

** I mean I pulled them into a knot.^' 
" And how came you to do that?" 
" Because I was in a hurry." 
" And how came you to be in a hurry ?" 
" Oh ! I see, mamma, that you will say it was 
my own fault that I did not get up in proper time. 
But now for the second thing I have to siiy for 
myself; the strings of my cap are a great, great 
deal too short ; and this, more than the cold, was 
the cause of all my misfortunes. You and Laura 
might have felt the cold, as you say, as much as I did ; 
but neither of you had short strings to your caps — 
mamma," continued Rosamond, with an emphasis — 
" But," (pausing to reflect, she added) " I do not 
think that the cold, or the strings, were the reo/ cause 
of my misfortunes. I don't tli^k that I should have 
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cried the first time, and I am almost sure that I 
should not have c^ied the second and third times, 
if it had not been for — something else. I am afraid, 
mamma, to tell you of this something ehe, because 
I know you will say, that was more foolish that all 
the rest" 

'* But tell it to me, notwithstanding," said her 
mother, smiling ; " because the way to prevent 
yourself from being foolish s^ain, is to find out 
what made you so just now. If you tell me what 
you think, and what you feel, perhaps I may help 
you to manage yourself so as to make you wise, and 
pood, and happy ; but, unless I know what passes 
m your little mind, I shall not be able to help you." 

" ril tell you directly, mamma : it was my think- 
ing that to-day would be a day of misfortunes, that 
made n^e cry the second and third times ; and do 
you know, mamma," continued Rosamond, in a 
faltering, mournful voice — " I don't know why — ^but 
I can hardly help feeling almost ready to cry when 
the same thing comes into my head again now, 
mamma. Do you think to-day will be a day of 
misfortunes, mamma ?" 

'' I think, my dear," answered her mother, 
'' that it will depend entirely upon yourself, wheth- 
er it is or no. If you recollect, we have just dis- 
covered, that all your past misfortunes, as you call 
them " 

" Were my own fault, you are going to say, 
mamma," interrupted Rosamond; '' that's the worst 
of itl That makes me more sorry, and not pleased 
with myself, nor with any thing else, and ready to 
cry again, because I can't help it all now." 

" Since you cannot help it all now," said her 
mother^ "why should you cry about it? Turn 
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your thoughts to something else. We cannot help 
what is past ; but we can take cafre of the future." 

"The future/' repeated Rosamond; "ay, the 
time to come. To-morrow, let it be ever so cold, 
I'll get up in good time ; and, as for to-day, I can't ^ 
get up in good time to-day, but I may do something 
else that is right ; and that may make me pleased 
with myself again — hey, mamma ? There's a great 
deal of this day to come yet ; and if I take care, 
perhaps it will not be a day of misfortunes, after 
all. What do you think I had better do first, mam- 
mar 

" Run about, and warm these purple hands of 
yours, I think,^ said her mother. 

"And, after that, mamma, what shall I do 
nextr 

" Do that first," said her mother, *' and then we 
will talk about the next thing." 

" But, mamma," said Rosamond, casting a long- 
ing, lingering look at the fire, " it is very disagree- 
able to leave this nice warm room, and to go run 
in the cold." 

" Don't you remember, Rosamond, how warm 
you made yourself by running about in the garden 
yesterday ? You said that you felt warm for a great 
while afterwards, and that you liked that kind of 
warmth better than the warmth of the fire." 

" Yes, it is very true, mamma ; one gets cold 
soon after being at the fire — ^I mean, soon after one 
£oes away fipom it : but still, it is disagreeable, at 
first, to go out into the cold; don't you think so, 
mamma?" 

" Yes I do ; but I think also that we should be 
able to do what is a little disagreeable, when we 
know that it will be for our good afterwards ;^and 
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by putting off whatever is not quite agreeable to us 
to do, we sometimes bring ourselves into difficul- 
ties. Recollect what happened to a little girl this 
morning, who did not get up because the ^d was 
disagreeable." 

" True, mamma ; I will go.'' 

** And I am going to walk," said her mother. 

" In the garden, mamma? whilst I run about? 
I'm very glad of that, because I can talk to you 
between times, and I don't feel the cold so much 
when I'm talking. The snow is swept off the grav- 
el walk, mamma, and there's room for both of us ; 
and I'll run and set your dogs at the hall door, 
ready for your feet to pop into them." 



THE ROBIN. 

Rosamond found it cold when she first went 
out ; but she ran on as fast as she could, singing 

Good, happv, gay, 

One, two, uiree, and away, 

till she made herself quite warm. 

" Feel my hands, mamma," said she, " not my 
purple hands now ; feel how warm they are. You 
see, mamma, I'm able to do what is a little disagree- 
able to me, when it is for my good afterwards, as 
you said, mamma; but hush-^ook there, mam- 
ma." 

# Rosamond, who was now warm enough to be 
able lo observe, saw, whilst she was speaking to her 
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mother, a robin redbreast, who wad perched at a 
little distance irom her upon a drift of snow. He 
did not seem to see Rosamond, which rather sui^ 
prised her. ** He must be' very cold, or very tame, 
or very stupid,'* whispered she; "I'll go nearer to 
him.'* At her approach, he hopped back a few 
paces, but stood still. " Poor robin ! pretty robin ! 
he opens his eyes, looks at me ; he is not stupid ; he 
likes me, I dare say, and that is the reason he does 
not fly away. Mamma, I think he would let me 
take him up in my hand — may I, mamma? he does 
not stir." 

"Vm afraid he is hurt, or ill; take care you 
don't hurt him, Rosamond." 

" I'll take the greatest care, mamma," said Rosa- 
mond, stooping down sofUy, and putting her hand 
over the little bird. " Hush ! I have him safe, 
mamma : his little claws stick to the snow ; he is 
very cold, for he trembles ; and he is frightened ; 
there is something comes over his eyes ; he is ill ; 
what shall I do with him, mamma? May I take 
him into the house, and hold him to the fire, and 
then give him a great many crumba to make hUn 
quite wdl ?" 

Rosamond's mother advised her not to hold the 
bird to the fire, but said that she might take him 
into the house, and warm him by degrees in her 
warm hands. 

" How lucky it is that my hands are warm, and 
how glad I am that I came out !" cried Rosamond. 
" Pretty robin ! He is better, mamma i he opened 
his eyes. I'll take him in and show him to Laura.'* 

This poor robin had been almost starved by cold . 
and hunger, but he was gradually recovered by 
Rosamond's care, and she rejoiced that she had 
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saved the Iktle bird's life. Her mother gave her 
fiome crumbs of bread for him, and whilst Uie robin 
redbreast was picking up the crumbs, Rosamond 
■Stood by watching him with great delight. 

" What is become of all your, misfortunes, Rosa* 
inond 1" said her mother. 

** My misfortunes! — what misfortunes! Oh, I 
had quite forgot— I was thinking of the robin's 
misfortunes." 

'* Which were rather greater than yours, hey, 
Rosamond?** 

'' Yes, indeed, mamma,'* said Rosamond, laugh- 
ing ; ** my knot was no great misfortune : I wonder 
I could think about such little things. But you 
see, mamma, this has not been a day of misfortunes 
after all. I am very happy now; I am pleased 
with myself; I have saved the life of this poor lit- 
tle robin ; and if I had cried all day long, it would 
not have done so much good ; it would not have 
done any good. There is only one thing I don't 
feel quite pleased with myself about yet ; Laura I 
I'm sorry I was cross to Laura about the knot ; 
what can I do to make amends for that, mamma 7 111 
never be cross again ; I'll tell her so, hey, mamma V* 

** No, I advise you not to tell her so, Rosamond, 
lest you should not be able to keep your prom- 



" If there should come another knot to*morrow, 
mamma 1 but I think it would be a good thing to 
prevent that Mamma, will you be so good as to 
give me two bits of tape, and I will sew them on my 
cap." 

Her mother said that she thought it was wise of 
Rosamond to prevent misfortunes^ instead of cry- 
ing about them after they had happened ; she gave 
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hep the two bits of tape, and Rosamond sewed them 
on her cap. 

As soon as she finished this affair, she returned 
to her robin, who was now flying about the room ; 
and Laur^ was looking at him. " Laura, is not it 
a pretty robin V 

" Very pretty indeed," said Laura. 

*' Should not you like to hsive such a robin Tery 
much, Laura ?" continued Rosamond. 

" I like to see him, and to hear liim sing, and to 
feed him," answered Laura. 

" Well, but should not you like to have him in a 
cage for your own V* said Rosamond ; and at the 
same moment she whispered to her mother, '* Mam- 
ma, do you know I intend to give him to Laura?" 

But how much was Rosamond surprised and 
disappointed when her sister answered, " No, I 
should not like to keep him iti a cage, because I 
do not think he would be happy. I have heard 
that robin redbreasts die soon if they are kept in 
cages." 

" Dear, that is very unlucky indeed," said Rosa- 
mond, " particularly as I was just going to offer to 
give you my robin. But you know you need not 
keep him in a cage ; he may fly about in this room 
as he does now, and you may feed him every day ; 
should not you like that, Laura? and should not 
you be much obliged to me then ?" 

Ld.ura perceived that Rosamond was anxious she 
ahould answer yes, and she was unwilling to dis- 
please her by refusing to accept of her offer ; she 
therefore hesitated a little. 
. " Why don't you say yes or no ?" said Rosamond, 
in rather an impatient tone. She had at this instant 
need of sdl her command over herself, to keep to 
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her late excellent resolation, ^* never to be cross . 
again" Her mother's eye luckily was upon her, 
and, with a sudden change of countenance, Rosa- 
mond smiled and said, *' No, mamma, I have not 
forgot ; you see I am good humoured ; I am only 
a little sorry that Laura does not seem to like to 
have my little robin ; I thought she would be so 
pleased with him.'* 

'*So I am pleased with him,'* replied Laura, 
^< and very much obliged to you for offering to give 
•him to me ; but I do not wish to keep him ; I once 
At>ok care of a poor robin, and fed him almost all 
winter, but at last a sad accident happened to him ; 
don't you remember, Rosamond, he flew upon the 
bars of the grate in mamma's dressing-room, and 
he was terribly burnt ! and he died." 

Rosamond was touched by the recollection of 
this poor bird's sufferings, and after expressing 
j9ome regret at the thought of parting with the pret- 
ty robin) which was now upon the window, and to 
let the bird fly away, or stay, whichever he liked 
best. The robin fluttered for some time near the 
window, then returned to the crumbs upon the ta- 
ble^ picked them, hopped about, and seemed in no 
haste to be gone ; at last, however, he flew. '* Oh, 
mamma, he is gone forever !" said Rosamond ; 
" but I did right to let him do as he pleased, did 
not I, mamma 1 It was very disagreeable to me, in- 
deed, to open the window ; but you know, mamma, 
you told me that we must sometimes do what is 
disagreeable, when it is to be for our good after- 
wards, you said. This is not for my good, but for 
the bird's good. Well, I hope it will be for his 
good ! — ^at any rate, I have done rightly." 

Whilst Rosamond was yet speaking, the robia 
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returned, and perched apon the window stool. Laa« 
ra scattered some crumbs upon the floor with- 
in sight of the window ; the bird hopped in, and 
flew away with one of the crumbs in his beak. " I 
dare say^" said Rosamond, ** he will often come 
back ; every day, perhaps, Laura. Oh how glad I 
should be of that ! would not you, mamma V* 

" My dear little girl," said her mother, ** I should 
be glad of it ; I am very much pleased to see that 
you can command your temper, and that you can 
use your understanding to govern yourself." Rosa- 
mond's mother strok^ her daughter's hair upon 
her forehead as she spoke, and then gave her two 



" Ah ! mamma," said Rosamond, ** this is not a 
day of misfortunes, indeed." 
. " No, my dear," said her mother, " it is not ; ^d 
I wish, in all your little and great misfortunes, you 
may manage yourself as well as you have done to- 
day.'' 

Rosamond's prudent precaution in sewing long- 
er strings to her cap proved successful; for a whole 
month she was dressed in proper time, and her father, 
to reward her for keeping her good resolutions, lent 
her a nice, little machine of his for drawing perspec- 
tive : she was allowed to use it before breakfast on- 
ly, and she felt the advantage of getting up in prop- 
er time. 

The robin redbreast returned regularly every day 
to the window to be fed, and when the window ' 
happened to be shut, he pecked at it with his little 
beak till it was opened for him. He at last grew 
80 familiar that he would eat out of Rosamond's 
hand. 

** How much pleasure I should have lost, mam- 
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ma/' said Rosamond, one morning when the bird 
was eating out of her hand, *' if I had not done 
what wai^ a little disagreeable to me on that cold 
day, which I thought would have been a day of 
misfortunes !" 



RIVULETTA. 

In the spring, Rosamond and Laura went with 
their father and mother into the country; and they 
were very eager, the evening of their arrival, to 
walk out to look at the flowers and the shrubs, and 
to visit all their favourite walks. , 

" As soon as ever dinner is over, mamma, I'll 
go out, if you please, and run down to the water 
side to see the early rose tree that you planted last 
year. I remember the place exactly ; and, mam- 
ma, if there is a rose blown, may I gather it for 
your' 

" Yes, my dear," said her mother ; " but I advise 
you not to raise your expectations too high, lest 
you should be disappointed. Look at that dark 
cloud ; I think we shall have a storm of hail." 

*' O no, mamma," said Rosamond, " it will blow 
over. You see we have just done dinner. There ! 
the cloth is gone now, and I shall have time, be- 
fore it hails, to run as far as the early rose tree and 
back again." 

Rosamond put cm her hat and ran away ; she re- 
turned soon afterwards, quite out of breath, with an 
early rose bud in her hand, if rose bud that might be 
called, in which scarcely a streak of red was visible. 
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*' Here, mamma,, is the first rose ydaVehad this 
year !" cried Rosamond, as soon as she had breath 
enough to express her admiration. ** Is not it beau- 
tiful? and you ^ see I had quite time enough, mam- 
ma ; it only just began to hail as I came in." 

" I see a few hail-stones on your hat, however, 
Rosamond : and have not you been in rather too 
great a hurry to gather this beautiful rose ? It would 
have been m^are blown, it mig^t have been a pretty 
rose bud, if you had patience to wait till to-morrow, 
or till the day afterwards." 

" But that would have been a great while to wait, 
mamma : I can puM the red ieqjres open, and make 
it a full-blown rose in a minute." 

" I think it would be better U> put it in water, 
and leave it ta blow," said » her mother : " if yott 
pull it open, you will spoil it; and to-morrow will 
come ; therefore we had better think of to-morrow 
as well as of to-day." 

Rosamond paused — " Yes, mamma," said she, 
**I think it will be better to wait till to-morrow. 
I'll put the rose bud into water, if you will be sa 
good as to lend me a tumbler.'^ 

Her mother poured some water into a tumbler; 
Rosamond put the rose bud into it, and, as she 
placed it on the chimney-piece, exclaimed, "I wish. 
to-morroW was come !" 

"And why should we lose to^ay?^ said her 
mother. 

" Because, mamma, don't you see that it is hail- 
ing as hard as it can hail ? and there w31 be no 
more pleasure to-day! the grass will be so wet, 
even if the storm should blow over before sunset, 
that I shall not be able to run upon the grass an^y 
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'' And' eannot jou possibly be happy withoat 
running upon the grass? You did not run upon the 
grass yesterday erening, and I think you were tol- 
erably happy." 

<' Yes, mamma, bat do you think the storm will 
soon be over or not? PU stand at the window and 
watch that great black cloud." 

In vain Rosamond watched the clouds; there 
was no hope that the evening would clear up ; and 
she turned to Laura to ask her whether this was 
not very provoking ; but Laura was reading instead 
of watching the clouds. 

Rosamond thought that what Laura was reading 
must be very interestuig, as it could fix her atten- 
tion in such a moment as this, and, going up softly 
behind her sister^ she exclaimed, as she read the 
title — ^'Rivuletta! Dear Laura, my mother gave 
' you Husty I remember, a whole week ago, and you 
have kept it all this time ; have you never read it 
yet?" 

'' No," said Laura, '' because I happened to have 
a great many other things to do, and I kept the 
pleasure of reading this tUl the last ; and now, this 
rainy evening, I have something to make me 
amends." 

"For not going out," said Rosamond. "I 
should like to see whether it would make me 
amends too. I am glad you kept it for a rainy 
evening ; that was very prudent y as mamma says. 
Now, you have only read one page, will you be so 
very good as to begin again, and read it to me ?" 

Laura kindly complidl withher sister's request, 
and, as soon as Rosamond had settled herself to her 
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"RIVULETTA, A DREAM.** 

"A dream! I like dreams/' said Rosamond; 
" but I won't interrupt you." 

" It happened towards the middle of June, thai 
I rose remarkably early to take a walk through the 
country, before the sultry beams of the sun had yet 
heated the atmosphere, and, wandering wherever 
the windings of the path led me, I arrived at the 
gate of a magnificent garden : the gardener, imme* 
diately perceiving me, desired that I should walk 
in, with which request I readily complied, and stir* 
veyed with delight the variety of shrubs and flow- 
ers which the garden produced : at length reposing 
myself among the twisting branches of a honey- 
suckle, within full view of a large and costly bed of 
tulips, Morpheus closed my eyes, and sent to me 
from heaven the following dream : — 

*' On the tallest, lar^st, finest, tulip that bloom- 
ed in the garden, methought there settled a butter^ 
fly of uncommon beauty, between whose downy 
wings reclined a little fury. Her fin'm was inex- 
pressibly elegant ; sweetness, and gayety and youth 
were so blended in h^ countenance with innocence 
and unaffected grace, that she seemed as if she 
were that moment come to life : her flowing robe 
was tinctured with all the variety of colours that it 
was po^ible for nature or art to conceive ; her eyes 
were of a vivid blue, and her flaxen hair waved in 
ringlets upon her shoulders. Small though she 
was, I could distinguish every fold in her garment^ 
nay, even every azure vein that wandered beneath 
her snowy skin. As I was thus contemplating her 
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with attention, she disengaged herself from the but- 
terfly whom she managed with a silken rein, lear- 
ing it to range about the garden at pleasure, and, 
perching herself upon the stamina of the tulip, she 
began to diversify it with the very finest tinctures 
that I could have formed any idea of She placed 
in her lap a little tablet, covered with a numberless 
variety of different colours, which she by degrees 
laid on the surface of the flower with a pencil made 
of the softest hairs imaginable, wetting it every 
now and then with the dew-drops that still remained 
scattered up and down the leaves. Methought, as 
I gazed upon her, that I never in my life beheld a 
more beautiful picture. And now that her morn- 
ing work was just completed, she gathered togeth- 
er a handful of farina off a neighbouring fbwer, 
and began to sprinkle it over the yet moist tulip, 
to give it that velvet gloss which is so peculiarly 
beautiful, when I happened to turn my head: and 
to my great surprise I beheld my youngest daugh- 
ter running to seize hold of the butterfly, which she 
was just <m the point of catching, when her foot 
slipped, and she crushed, at once, by her fall, the 
flower, and the pretty little object of her wishes : 
even th^ fairy had but a narrow escape, by conceal- 
ing herself under a shell that chanced to be be- 
neath the jtulip. 

" The beauty of the scene had now entii^y van- 
ished, and I saw nothing but the bruised flower 
and the dying insect. A number of cpnfused ideas 
now danced before my eyes, and my ears were fill- 
ed with a variety of discordant sounds. At length 
a small, shrill voice distinctly articulated the fol- 
lowing words: 

*** lie who now speaks to you,' said the invisible 
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being, ' is the deity of the fairies ; and, as ycNir 
curiosity has beep excited with respect to the little 
fairy you have just now seen, it shall be satisfied. 
Her name is Riviiletta, and she belongs to the 
most delicate species of fairy that exists, to whom 
the care is given of the vegetable creation. 'Tis 
they, who every revolving season enliven and beaa« 
tify the scenes of nature with such a variety of 
tinctures : and as they are continually employed in 
giving pleasure, they are peculiarly happy. What 
occupation can be more delightful than theirs ? 

*< * They paint the purple vear with varied show ; 
Tip Che creen gem, and bid the blowom blow. 
They bid the turgid buds receive the breeze, 
Expand to leaves, and sbalEe the nalced trees. 
When gathering damps the misty nights suflUse, 
Thev sprinkle all the mom with balmy dews ; 
Brtght trembling pearls depend at every spray. 
Ana, kept from (klling, seem to fall avray. 
A glossy freshness hence the rose receives, 
And blushes sweet through all her silken leaves.** 

" ' Yet thiQk not, from this partial view, that they 
are exempted from the universal lot of every being : 
they have their miseries in common with others. 
Are there not frosts to nip? Are there not heats to 
parch ? Are there not rains to drown, and blighta 
to blast the fairest of their produce ? Nay, have 
they not more to fear than all these ? Has not their 
sad experience taught, that 

« < Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its awoetneas on the desert air ?* 

" ' And consider what those must feel who are 
doomed to toil upon such neglected beauties. 
Have tliey not likewise learned what to expect 
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from man, who Tobs them of their chdicett sweets 
ere they are arrived at M\ perfection ? 

** * To all these various evils the little &iries are 
continually subject, and fortunate indeed is she 
who escapes them all. And now look yonder (said 
the invisible being) ; observe that tulip, and that 
insect which formerly constituted the whole happi- 
ness of the unfortunate Rivuletta : she is now, by 
the folly of a child, deprived forever of it, and ren* 
dered miserable for the rest of her life. How often 
have I viewed her, proudly mounted on her gilded 
butterfly, ascend to the higher regions of the sylphs, 
mth them 

*<* To flpoit and Matter in the Adds of air,* 

and then descend with equal joy upon her favour- 
ite flower, whose loss,' by one of the laws of her so- 
ciety, dooms her to perpetual slavery.' 

** Mediought the deity was just going to explain 
the reason of this, when my attention was unex- 
pectedly diverted by the appearance of the fairy, 
who was slowly riding on a sable moth. Her 
robes, which, but a little while before, had looked 
so gay, were now coloured of the darkest green; 
her countenance was pale and wan, and I discover- 
ed that she really had become a slave since I had 
seen her; for, as she drew nearer to the remaifis of 
her butterfly, and stretched out her hand to reach 
them, I heard the sound of a heavy chain upon her 
litUe feeUe arm. 

** I here gave a deep sigh, and with the violence 
of my emotion I awoke, and hearing the buzzing 
of the bees, I suddenly recollected myself. I arose 
from my seat t6 pursue my walk homewards, paint- 
ing upon every butterfly that I saw the image of 
Rivuletto." 12 • 
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'' As I was thus recalling to my memory the 
delightful vision which I had just beheld, I found 
that what at first so strongly caught my senses 
now began to touch my heart, and that, even in 
the wildest flights of the imagination, reason can 
trace a moral. The familiar shape and humble 
^)ecies of the insect had made me look with in- 
difference on its sufferings, though it expired in 
agony at my feet ; whilst the fkir form, graceful 
motion, and elegant attire of the fairy, had given 
importance to her imaginary distress, and had 
wrung n^y heart with the tenderest compassion." 

After Laura had finished reading, Rosamond 
exclaimed, ** Is that all ? I wish there was some 
more of it." 

'* Why, Rosamond," said her mother, smiling, 
** you forget that the grass is wet^ and that it has 
not done raining." 

" Yes, mamma ; and I was quite wrong when 
1 said there would be no more, pleasure to-day. 
There are different sorts of pleasure, mamma. I 
was happy whilst Laura was reading to me ; and 
I was happy when I was running on the grass a 
little while ago : and when I can't have one thing 
that I like, I may s^ill find out something else that 
will entertain me — Thank you, Laura, for reading 
Rivdetta. I remember the pretty fairy's name. 
Mamma, is it true that somebody really dreamt 
this nice dream? and who was it, mamma? Do 
you know the person ?" 

" It is not true, my dear : it was invented and 
written by a very young person." 

** The same boy who wrote the-Injuired Ass, 

mamma ?" 

/ 
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" No, my dear, but a sister of his." 
. ** How old was she when she wrote it, mam- 
ma ?" 

" She was just thirteen." 
. '* Was she good, mamma ? Was she like Laura 
or was she vain or proud V* 

" She was good ; she was neither rain nor 
proud, though she was uncommonly beautiful, 
and superior in understanding to any person of 
her age that I ever was acquainted with." 

" Was, mamma V* said Laura. 

" Was, my dear : she is no more : her parents 
lost her when she was but fifteen." 
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